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**** 

The purpose for gathering the models of older 
adult volunteer programs presented in this mon- 
ograph is twofold. First, that they will encourage 
readers to recruit and hire older volunteers to " 
provide needed services to enhance the operational actlvl* 
ties of their college or university and enrich the range of 
offerings it "makes to the community. Second, that readers 
will be stimulated to design and develop or re-structure 
programs— comprehensive in nature— that professional- 
ize volunteer services. The application of these goals also 
will serve as a means to re-integrate older citizens into 
constructive and rpi^arding community participation. ^ 
Older adults, with their accumulated knowledge, experi- 
ence, and resources, should be a basic ingredient in 
shaping the course of lifelong learning for the future. 

Written by or with information provided by program 
staff and volunteers, the activities presented here trace 
the initiation. Implementation, and success evaluation of 
thirteen selected older adult volunteer programs. Descrip- 
tions vary in length and depth just as the programs them- 
selves vary in types of activities and numbers of volun- 
teers. The presentations bear the style and contain the 
particular observations of each reporter, thus reflecting 
the individuality of each program □ 
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by Barrio a. Nay tor, 

qfflicm of VoUmiomr Doveh 
opmmnt in the Office of 
Human Development , 
UJS, Department of 
Health, Education, and 
We^are 

^ [vJ o one knows better how to 
A\l dispel the myth that aduJts 
cannot learn than the institutions 
of higher education to which so 
many adults turn. The older adult, 
unless he/she has continuously 
pursued educational opportunities, 
may havx very low expectations of 
hlm/herseif. One of the greatest 
satisfactions in teaching older per- 
sons is to observe the process of 
self-dlscovery and rising self- 
esteem, which are essential prod- 
ucts of thei^ learning experiences. 

Many Americans are too busy 
earning a living to take time for 
additional study during their em- 
ployed years. Earlier vocational 
training often becomes obsolete as 
they grow older, and yet their life- 
learned wisdom and community ex- 
perience is very important to their 
famHles. to people whom they 
might help develop coping skills, as 
volunteers, or potential new em- 
ployers. At least, at the point of a 
first retirement, older persons have 
a wide range of choice about future 
activities: to work comfortable 
hours, at more Interesting work, 
whether paid or unpaid. 

Growing older should mean con- 
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tinulng growth. It should meari- 
pursuing Interests that time did 
not permit before, discovering tal- 
ents and skills, and accumulating 
more wisdom along the way. Man- 
datory retirement is disappearing, 
and economic realities plus nondls- ^ 
crimination laws are encouraging 
second and third careers for older 
persons. Some of the programs de- 
scribed here offer volunteer activi- 
ties that can lead to paid work, 
once mastery is demonstrated dur- 
ing the exploratory volunteering 
period. Some informal learning op- 
portunities are made available in 
community centers, churches, 
senior clubs or other Informal set- 
tings. Often the opportunity to 
teach informally opens into a paid 
work option, if the person discovers 
that such is desirable. Either way. 
it is most often a satisfying experl- 
ence. Such activity offers a chance 
to do something that is needed and 
important to a lot of other p>eople. 
Having a new role, with expecta- 
tions from other people to live up 
to. Is what seems essential for the 
older person: to feel that a worth- 
while effort wlU be recognized and 
appreciated. 

There are other growth options 
open to older persons who under- 
take the discipline of new learning 
and important work. They become 
role models for others, demonstrat- 
ing aging with grace and enjoy- 
ment. Their wisdom is respected 
and they inspire others when they 
approach the future with confi- 
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denee. and competence. They be- 
come spokesmen for the college 
program, recruiting their friends 
and neighbors. They intercede for 
others who might not persist in an 
entry process if left on their own. 
^When budget allocations are being 
'disciissed. the experienced con- 
sumers and providers of the pro- 
gram services become expert wit- 
nesses to document program effec- 
tiveriiess. As these programs are de- 
scribed so that other colleges will 
be inspired to replicate them, the 
first hand experiences reported and 
the directly quoted testimonials will 
prove how effective the advocacy of 
experienced people can be. 
Beyond program activities, senior 
• advocates can influence the alloca- 
tion of community and Area Offices 
on Aging resources to stimulate 
and support lifelong learning. Insti- 
tutions of higher education can do 
a great deal to help older persons 
gain the education and training re- 
quited for filling both paid and 
volunteer jobs. The gain then 
spreads to the persons they work 
with and enhances the quality of 
life in their communities. 

Like the lyceum movement which 
preceded it, and the museum move- 
ment today, private citizens can 
use these Icamihg and teaching 
experiences, deriving great satisfac- 
tion from the recognition and pre- 
Bcrvation of the values of life as 
fhey have known them directly, and 
passing on the community heritage 
as well as newer insights to their 
friends and neighbors, 

any feel that a second or 
third career is truly recrea- 
tional. They find time for cultural 
activities that was lacking in their 




earlier years. Sharing these enjoy- 
ments become an end in itself and 
turns leisure t**ne Into very impor- ^ 
tant contributions to community 
life. Many studies and public opin- 
ion surveys have proved the fallacy 
of compulsory retirement, and the 
realities of enjoyment in being ac- 
tively involved in community life. 
Talents increase with use, and 
American society can ill afford the 
loss when they are shelved, when 
the older person loses control over 
his or her own destiny. Institutions M 
of higher education are ideally pre- 
pared to maKe the most of the tal- 
ents and interests of older persons, 
to bring their humanity Into the 
curriculum for the benefit of all. 
They can serve as the forum for 
bridging the age gap throi^h com- 
bining common interests and 
shared objectives for effective com- 
munity services. Public affairs 
should involve all publics, and. in- 
many cases, the wisest leadership 
can be found among the older. 

Education is a great energlzer. 
for it makes our goals and objec- 
tives clearer and helps us find the 
ways to reach them. It can clarify 
wh«^t must be done, remove barri- 
ers to doing it, and provide meas- 
ures of values so that the satisfac- 
tions of achievement can be more 
fully enjoyed. Our future depends 
on the preservation of freedom of 
choice, skill in making sound deci- 
sions, and projecting from tested 
experience the optimum outcomes. 
For this all Americans need lifelong 
learning. In this monograph, we 
have thirteen models to adapt for 
b'^tter ways institutions of higher 
education can help to achieve these 
goals □ 



Bdtteational 
Groirth 
Opporttmities 
(E*G»0«) 

San Diegu State Univeraltsr 
San DIetfo* Califfonla 

by Thomam J»Hand, 

rm t ir md mducmtw! Betty 
WhUakmr, r^ir^ 
community organiMmn 
Victor Whitokmr, rMrmd 
COy EdUort and, 
Margaret A, Couert, 
Director, EX^jO, 

Can market research, so profi- 
table to business, be profi- 
table to education? Cai} volunteers 
run a successful educational pro- 
gram? Are seniors interested in 
learning and widening their hor- 
izons? These questions are an- 
swered affirmatively and positively 
by Educational Growth Opportuni- 
ties lE.G.O.), a project of San Diego 
State University. 

A foundation grant for senior 
education to the College of Ex- 
tended Studies provided nourish- 
ment for the birth of E.G. O. An 
exploratory meeting drew repre- 
sentatives from many organizations 
of seniors and from city, county, 
and private facilities catering to 
older adults. 

From the Initial group came 
committees to survey the educa- 
tional interests of seniors and to 
recruit teacherl^nd discover 
convenient— and free— sites for 
classes. : 



How B.O.O. Works 

The project is steered by elected 
officers and committees who play 
key administrative roles. Serving 
behind the scenes as liaison to the 
University, and for continuity, art 
project director and a clerical assis- 
tant, both part-time. Additional 
st^^ff, in the form of two senior 
aides (under Title IX of the Older , 
Americans Act), assist in the in- 
structional area. 



I **E.G.O. im, inoofar mm I know, 
the onlj nontraditiosiml senior 

1 educational ftwUitj that is 
attempting to find ont what 
moUvatee the aelff-direeted 
older learner to attempt to 
take the high road to self 
discovery and permonal en- 
richment." 

—Thomas Cardinal BorthwUtc, 
voluntmer ^ 

Where do these seniors come 
from? Almost everywhere. E.G.O. 
has two kinds of volunteers — those 
who make the education program 
possible and those who teach. 
E.G.O. Is a membership organiza- 
tion. The members determine the 
program through their democratic 
decisions and th^ir elected leaders. 
They are tapped, to become a part of 
the planning. Old members call on 
new members, and these new mem- 
bers come in response to recruit- 
ment at classes, by the n«?ws 
media, and word-of-mouth. 

A new technique initiated last faU 
was the offering of "cofTee meet- 
ings" where 4he background and 
philosophy of the project was ex- 
plained, and where members were 
recruited into activities and also re- 
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cmited others to fill needed roles. 

Thus, the members find the help 411^ 

jliecessary to run E.G.O.^ . 

E.G.O. has no formal training for 

Its planners. It taps existing talents 

and organizational abilities. Of- 
ficers and committee chairmen 
have the responsibility to orient 
new members and ascertain where 
they can assist to provide them 
with meaningful experiences. As 
one volunteer noted. "I feel comfor- 
table here. I can help and Vm hav- 
ing fun! It's not often an oldster 
like me can help others go to school 
after they are 65!" 
What do they do? Volunteers plan 

. and stafT classes and forums: they 
write the public delations materials: 
they design and administer yearly 
survey* to ascertain educational 
Interests: they register students; 
they evaluate what they accom- 
plish; they perform clerical tasks; 
and they raise their own funds 
with assistance from the Univer- 
sity. Seniors are thus in both key 
and supportive positions. U is truly 
their program. Working on a tri- 
mester basis, E.G.O. offers approxi- 
mately 90 programs in locations 
throughout San Diego (and another 
.15 "at a satellite program recently 
opened in the northern section of 
the county.) All classes are low fee 
C$3'84). non-credit, and on a broad 
spectrum of survey based topics. 

Ai^ there enough people? There ' 
are never enough volunteers to do 
everything. E.G.O. *has grown so 
big. so fast, that a few highly dedi- 
cated retirees do much more than 
their share. Just raising funds pre- 
sents a monumental task of folding 
. letters ard stuffing envelopes. What 
has been needed Is a "coordinator 



of volunteers." and if E.G.O. can 
give any advice to other projects. It 
IS to provide for such a position. It 
took the members of the E.G.O. a 
long time to recognize this ne^, 
perhaps because it was difficult ^for 
key planners to recognize that 
E.G.O., besides being a post-sec- 
ondary educational program, is also 
a volunteer organiiation with all 
the problems concomitant with re- 
cruiting and retaining volunteers. 

Instructors ate a different kind of 
volunteer. They and what they do 
are the projects* reason for exis- 
tence. AU other E.G.O. activities 
have come into being to provide 
these lifelong learning opportuni- 
ties. E.G.O.'s teachers are. for the 
most part, retired Individuals who 
have lifetime experiences and tal- 
ents to share with their peers. They 
are not necessarily retired teachers 
but come from many backgrounds. 



**I Joined B.0.0. becasm H 
offers me ^lanenges In ednca- 
tion ower m. wide »pectrttm. 
Aflmr two c ar e ers 39 j^mxm 
on m metropolitan newepaper 
and 14 Toara in edneation on 
behalf ol the newepaper— I 
retired. B.G.O. offer* me a 
chance to etMUtlnne in teaeh- 
ing, research, cnrricnhun 
bnildini, and writing granU. 
pro^ moat reamrd. 

—Victor Whitolcer, paimtU^r 

For some, teaching becomes an 
entirely new career. One instructor, 
who had been a lawyer, has now 
t>ecome a knowledgeable and popu- 
lar instructor about his country of 
origin. As he noted. "1 never knew 



my homeland was so fascinating. 
IVe re^d over, 30 books about my 
country. Now whaf I did as a child 
makes $ense and I'm having the 
best time of my life sharing it with 
others* 

Unlike E.G.O/s planners, in- 
structors are offered an honora* 
rium to defray travel and other e>:- 
I>enses, Yet, the teaching is a labor 
of love, for the time and effort put 
into the program far outweigh the 
small fee* Many Instructors volun^ 
teer completely. One 71*year-old 
instructor recently wrote to thank 
E.G.O. for "the opportunity to do - 
something IVe been hoping to do 
for the last 30 years.*' To a^ist 
those teachers^ who have had little 
or no experience or who have never 
worked with seniors, peer teaching 
workshops are offered prior to each 
sesslan. These workshops give ex- 
perienced and inexperienced in- 
structors an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and learn needed 
techniques for older learners. 

Popular programs have included: 
•'How the Health Are You?," led by 
a retired psychologist; "Backstage 
At the Symphony, • in cdoperatlon 
with the San Diego Symphony; 
"Close Encounters with Art/* of* 
fered at a fine arts museum: "The 
Living World of the Sea/' at an 
i^quatic park: "Mysterious China/ 
with retired ambassadors and 
recent visitors to China: "The 
Splendors of Europe/' led by retired 
facility utilizing Kenneth Clark s 
Civilisation films: pnd. "Who's Who 
at the Zoo/* in cooperation with the 
San Diego zoo. 

Profile of E^G.O* V<^ttate«ro 

Since E.G.O. Is planned and 
administered by senior volunteers. 
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we essenttally have three types of ^ 
volunteers— The b^ders. The 
Teachers, and The boers, each 
^ group wlih a different profile. 
TUm L«fi4m: Elocted and ap- 
xpolnted officers. (Ma|e: 75%; 

Female: 25%) ' 
- Over the past three years the 
Board (electe^offlcerr' has changed 
in composition. The iw.«>wlng pro- 
file is thus a composite of member- 
^p over this time span. 
^Iccupatldns:, Professionals such 
as (all retired) city editor, professor, 
college registrar, businessmen. 
K high school instructor, writer, psy- 
P chologist. military officer, as well as 
homemakers. 

Educational Level: Majority col- 
lege graduates with approximately 
25% holding advanced degrees. 
Average Age: 70 
Average hours devoted to pro- 
gram per weekr 16 hours. 
Tlie Do«r»s Cbmmittee members, 
registrars, host and hofstesses. 
(Male: 25%: Female 75%) 

Occupations; the full range with 
; higher percentage of home- 
makers. 

„ Educational Level: Although the 
average would be at least high 
school graduates, the range in- 
cludes those with only a few years 
of formal education to those with 
PhD's. 

Average Age: 72 

Average hours devoted to pro- 
gram per week: 4 hours. 
Thm Trnmehmmt Instructors in 
forurns and classes (Male: 70%: 
Female: 30%) 

. Occupations: Most have instruc- 
tional backgrounds. However, a 
surprising 32% had never taught 
in a formal classroom. E.G.O. does 
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not require that instructors have 
credentials, only that they have 
'experience or talent th^r want to 
share and have the ability to share. 
For some, teaching with the E.G.O. 
program has become a second ca- 
reer. It should be noted that the 
faculty is an international set. 
Twenty-five percent are foreign 
bom. 

Educational Level: Majority have 
college degrees, but again the range 
Is broad. One of our most popular 
instructors iSan Diego History) has 
only Ave years of formal education 
while another has five years of 
post-doctoral work. 

Average Age; 72 

Average hours of teaching per 
week: 2 hours. 



mm m rare oppcnrtanttj to 1m 
InTOlved in a mHqii© progrmm- 
It ^ a OBe^-a-kind program 
implemented and experienced 
entli^ by aeniora, for aen- 
iore, and offer* me an excln- 
aive ineight into tbe aenior 
world.** 

—Jmannm If. Bnitm, voltinteer 

Row B.O.O. la rottded 

Funding a self-supporting pro- 
gram aimed at a population unable 
to pay the entire bill would appear 
to be an Impossibility In today's 
world of inflation and tight dollars. 
But then a widow of 76 says. "I 
don't know what I'd do without 
E.G.O. It's given me something to 
live for." That kind cf endorsement 
makes 11 all worthwhile. 

But how do we do it? With a lot 
of hard work. Ingenuity based on 
experience, and creativity. Here are 

o to 
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some questions and answers that 
served as a guide for us — and 
should be asked by other Institu- 
tions or organl2ations Interested in 
such a project. 

First, there's the possibility of 
membership fe^. What can year 
institution or organization offer 
seniors at lltt% or no cost to your 
program? If the program Is at- 
tached to a campus, you have a 
number of possibUiti««i — library 
privileges. sit-In privileges in 
classes, use of recreational facll-' 
ities. invitations to campus events 
—tied in with alumni privileges. 
Can class fees be reduced or elim- 
inated for members? What about 
pre-reglstratlon privileges? Can a 
newsletter for members be devel- 
oped? A lltUe creativity can go a 
long way toward establishing an 
attractive membership package. 
E.G.O. uses all of these and more 
for an annual membership fee of 
615.00 ($4.00 for voting member- 
ship). 

How about class registration 
fees? Serving a population on fixed 
incomes means that class fees 
cannot be prohibitive. Regular uni- 
versity extension fees are high. Yet. 
class fees can be part of the total 
budget. E.G.O. charges 85.00 per 
class, 84.00 if the person prc-reg- 
istered. We waive registration fees 
for 815.00 members and will waive 
fees for those who state they 
cannot pay. 

Funds from outside individuals 
and the business commnnity are 
vital because neither class nor 
membership fees can cover oper- 
ating* expenses. Many companies in 
a community feel they have an 
obligation to support non-profit 



groups. E.G.O. has looked to thescj 
l^rms for assistance. Instead of 
merely seeking a contribution, we 
asked ourselves. "What can we do 
for these companies?" The answer 
was simple. We reach a large seg- 
ment of ^the populalion. therefore 
we can put the^mpany's name 
before these same people 

In order to approach firms we 
have developed levels of giving with 
concomitant privileges. For ex- 
ample. If a company gives $60.00. 
the name of the company is listed 
in our class schedules: if a firm 
gives $300.00. itJaecomes a class 
sponsor and is associated with a 
^ specific class, as well as being 
listed three times In the schedule. 
In one case, a savings and k<an 
association, we registered par- 
ticipants right In the institution's 
office— thus giving the sponsor 
even more visibility. 

And what about individuals? 
With the Help of fund raisers from 
other agencies, we have developed a 
number of letters for direct mail 
campaigns that have proven help- 
ful- The technique has not brought 
in large amounts of money bv.l has 
sfdded support for operations. One 
member who was highly frustrated 
by so much work with relatively low 
returns, rrede the comment that 
we should Jbe going after "elephants 
and not so many ilttle rabbits." But 
another member reminded him 
'•*there are a lot more rabbits in this 
world trian elephants." So we go 
" after more and -more rabbits and 
work hard to continue a program 

eiat is filling a community need, 
he E.G.O. program has been 
spending approximately $25,OOQ a 
. year to cover expenses (personnel . 
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costs for two part-time employees, 
honorariums for instructors, rent, 
duplicating, and other operating 
costs). We reach more than 7,000 
participants. Yet, in no way does 
this $25,000 represent actual pro- 
gram costs. If services and facilities 
gained at no cost are added, then 
the dollar figure can be multiplied 
at least five-fold. E.G.O. could not 
exist without the Immense com- 
munity support. Volunteers also 
help the program at no cost. Facul- 
ty from various post-secondary 
institutions are usually willing to 
giv e lectures or lead discussions. 

**I have volimteered for mmnj 
organisatioiui, Mrving 
presldeat for moot. I found 
B.G.O.'a education program 
different, otAondaftiiig, and 
\ chellenging over the three ^ 
' ^feare elnce we>re been mttmA- 
Uehed. I served ae vice-pres- 
ident and i»e«ldent of the 
council and am now settled in 
as vice-president of develop- 
ment (finnd raising). IVe met 
manf new, exciting people vxf 
age who snrprise me with v 
their enthusiasm and dedica- 
tion.** 

—Betty SIcIar, volunteer 

Community; groups, government 
leaders, doctors — and others — are 
resourceful people who can be a 
part of your educational program at 
ro cost. A few examples are: "Cop- 
ing With Government," with local 
government officials; "Medical Up- 
date." with physicians from a local 
clinic: "Economic Hopes of the 
World." with professors: "Natural 
Phenomenon." with a natural his- 
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toiy musewm. Printing can be done 
at sheltered workshops, local print- 
ing companies may do typesetting, 
wholesale buying clubs can help 
with office supplies. 

Certainly one of the greatest re- 
sources is people. Although our two 
part-time employees do take a large 
part of the program funds, we are 

'far below what would be the normal 
staff for program of E.G.O.'s size 

/(nearly 100 classes year). We can do 

because volunteers fill key roles 
from oT"lce work to curriculum 
planning. They are our biggest 
wealth. The work of volunteers Is 
further su \plemented by tapping 
wage-suppt»f4 programs such as 
CETA supported projects, and dis- 
placed homemakers and senior 
aides under Title IX of the Older ^ 
Americans Act. 

It is no easy task op". nfm^' iJ self- 
supporting .educatlonul prugram. 
We work very hard staying ahead of 
our costs. As one of our members 
aptly put It, "It's all our own pro- 
gram: we do it ourselves: and it s 
been more satisfying than all the 
pay checks I received before retir- 
ing." 




BwdnatifWi and Fntqrc Otttlook 

It is not difficult to recognize the 
benefits E.G.O. has brought to 
S.D.S.U. The University and E.G.O. 
have worked han^-in-hand for the 
betterment of both. 

By sponsoring and supporting 
the program, the University has ex- 
panded its role in the community. 
E.G.O. became an outstretched 
arm to return seme of the Univer- 
sity's vast resources back to the 
people, S,D.S,U. has been enriched 
and its services broadened through 
the growing participation of seniors 
on the campus. A supply of guest 
speakers is now available for geron- 
tological, recreational, sociological, 
and other types of courses. The 
campus YMCA is mixing students 
and seniors In discussion groups. 
Plans are underway to use qualified 
seniors in tutorial programs, as 
career experts on call, and In roles 
as practical advisers to students in 
such areas as public relations, 
business, life planning and a my- 
riad of other areas. 

And what about the many San 
Diego State professors who have 
given of their time to the program 
as guest instructors? They, too, 
have had their horizons broadened 
as indicated on forms returned to 
the program. "My experience made 
me re-evaluate my Ideas of older 
people. 1 was enlightened." "The 
talk 1 gave to E.G.O. turned out to 
be great fun. The students gave me 
a challenge 1 do not often find in 
my on-campus classes " "HI be hap- 
py to participate again. 1 feel re- 
freshed that older people enjoy 
thinking." So. experienced college 
professors enjoy educational growth 
themselves. 

U 
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Another plus Is that older adults 
who have been exposed to the re- 
sources of the University through* 
E.G.O. appear to be willing to Join 
the University community as stu- 
dents. As yet, only a handful of 
identifiable program participants 
have enrolled in credit class, but 
the potential is there. This benefit 
to the University is of high impor- 
tance in these days of diminishing 
enrollment. 

In conclusion. San Diego State 
University has played an important 
, catalytic role In assisting older 
adults in San Diego. California, to 
create and implement their own 
learning experience. The result is 
that E.G.O. has been beneficial to 
both the University and the 
community. E.G.O. offers senior 
adults the opportinilty to be in- 
volved, to learn, and to grow for 
"aging begins with birth; growth 
only ends with death, " 

E.G.O. hopes to double its nienv 
bership this year (1979-80). Formal 
membership is one year old atid to 
date we have 855 members. Reach- 
ing 1 .600 or so would give us great- 
er financial stability and mean that 
more effort can be put Into education 
planning and less into fund raising. 

The year 1979-80 brought E.G.O. 
the opportunity to reach new audi- 
ences. Funding to broadcast seven 
classes over educational TV has 
been obtained from the Fund lor 
the Improvement of Postsecondaiy 
Education. Classes before a live 
audience will be filmed at our cam- 
pus studio and sent out over the 
air with phone interaction with the 
home audience possible. Already 
special planning and evaluation 
groups (all seniors) have been set 
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up to implement the incoming pro- 
ject to begin in January. Such a 
project adds breadth to the entire 
E.G.O. program. / 




Recently re-funded by the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Commission. 
E.G.O. s "Coping with Government: 
a Senior Perspective" will continue. 
This program, which combines se- 
niors as planners and coordinators, 
brings government officials to 
meetings and classes for older 
adults to discuss Issues vital to se- 
niors such as housing, transporta- 
tion, health, and Income. Coordina- 
tors receive leadership and other 
necessary training and take the 
classes to senior groups through- 
out San Diego County. 

E.G.O. hopes to be able to secure 
enough contributions to expand its 
offerings both in number and geo- 
graphical areas. We have received 
numerous requests to expand' but 
have been hampered by lack of 
funds □ 



Retired 

Service 
Corps 

University off Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

hy Rmnmm limufia. 
Fragrant MHrector 

The Retired Volunteer Service 
Corps is a program through 
which retired professionals apply 
their career skills in a university 
setting. As career and academic 
advisors, tutors and adjunct in- 
structors, and administrative con- 
sultants the volunteers commit a 
minimum of three hours a week for 
one semester. The Influence of 
people from non-academic careers 
adds an important element to the 
educational experience of under- 
graduate students by offering per- 
spectives otherwise unavailable on 
campus. Volunteers receive parking 
and library, privileges and reim- 
bursement for transportation. The 
program, which began in 1977, is 
funded by a three-year grant from 
the Edna McConnell Clark Foun- 
dation. 

The program grew from a recog- 
nition that students would benefit 
from interaction with successful 
role models as well as from the sub- 
ject matter assistance retirees could 
provide. The university also real- 
ized that as people are retiring at 
younger and more healthy stages, 
they would find an academic envi- 



ronment stimulating and challeng- # 
ing. Both expectations have proved 
accurate: volunteers say that their 
work cfTers them a chance to meet 
like-minded peers as well as to help 
and learn more about younger 
students; and undergraduates ap- 
preciate the time and interest 
volunteers offer. In addition, the 
University Itself benefits from the 
greater understanding which the 
volunteers, as community mem- 
bers, gain from their association 
with the campus. 

How the Program Worfce 

Implementation plans included a 
period, prior to the beginning of 
the school year, when program staff 
would assess needs and develop 
placements. In reality, jobs were 
Identified concurrently with the 
P.cruitment of volunteers. The 
coordinator met individually with 
faculty and staff to create an initial 
Job bank that was used to attract 
volunteers. New Jobs wertr often 
developed when a particular volun- 
teer arrived with skills not pre- 
viously called for. Some of the most 
effective assignments have been 
made when professors have found 
professionals eager to assist them. 
Likewise, a volunteer who is willing 
to work with an interested faculty 
or staff member can be involved in 
the evolution of an optimum posi- 
tion. 

For example, Sol Schulman 
retired from the Veteran's Adminis- 
tration as a personnel management 
specialist in 1974. He engaged In a 
variety of volunteer and paid con- 
sulting jobs prior to contacting the 
Retired Volunteer Service Corps In 
October. 1977. Sol's particular 
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interest was In handicapped stu- 
dents. Although the administrator 
who was overseeing services to 
these students welcomed Sol s as- 
sistance, the office was in flux for 
the entire year. Sol's participation 
could be sporadic at best, but he 
was not deterred by the frustration 
he experienced. In February. 1978, 
the Career Development Center 
requested volunteers to assist with 
on»campus recruitment by em- 
ployers, and Sol agreed to give it a 
try. However, it was only with the 
advent of the 1 979-80 academic 
year that volunteer participation 
was solidly underway. Now Sol 
spends one day each week advising 
.Job-seeking students and conducts 
a bi-weekly resume writing work- 
shop. Along with five other volun- 
teers this service has become a 
permanent part of the Career Devel- 
opment Center's operation. Regular 
strategy sessions with the director 
involve the volunteers in planning 
and Implementing programs. Sol 
conttt^ues to consult with the now 
established Office of Disabled Stu- 
dent Services. 

olunteer recruitment has 
V been most effective through 
newspaper articles about the pro- 
gram. While contacts with local 
R.S.V.P.'s senior citizen clubs and 
retirement counselors of local em- 
ployers have been made, those who 
are attracted to our program seem 
to be personalizing their retirement 
In non-age defined ways, and thus 
respond to a more generalized pub- 
licity campaign. Volunteers them- 
selves have also helped in recruit- 
ment. 

The program has drawn almost 
exclusively from the large pool of 
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retired professionals in the Wash- 
4ngton. D.C., area. Nearly all of the 
volunteers are college graduates 
and many of them hold advanced 
degrees in their fields of expertise. 
^ The majority are men who. at pres- 
ent, comprise approximately two- 
thirds of the corps. The volunteers, 
who number between 40 and 50 
currently, range in age from 50 to 
over 80 years. 

An outside consultant developed 
a six-part training program that in- 
cludes listening and communica- 
tions skills, college student develop- 
ment, decision making, and advis- 
ing. In addition, the volunteers 
meet on a monthly basis. Campus 
officials, student panelists, and 
faculty discuss current Issues. At 
least once each semester, the 
volunteers and staff meet in small 
groups for more personalized shar- 
ing of concerns and experiences. 
Each office provides orientation 
and necessary specialized training 
on site. 

A group session for supervisors is 
held once a year. They are often 
breaking new ground and have 
questions, experiences, and sugges- 
tions that are best shared when . 
meeting together. This has proven 
an invaluable means of feedback 
and support both among supervi- 
sors and with staff. 

An initial interview with a pro- 
spective volunteer allows the coor- 
dinator to pre-screen applicants. 
The coordinator then arranges for 
faculty or staff to conduct an inter- 
view during which the details of 
the assignment are delineated. This 
is necessary most especially in 
areas where no one coordinator can 
have the specialized subject matter 



knowledge to completely evaluate 
• an applicant s skill- The supervi- 
sor and volunteer luialize the Job 
and schedule, then report back to 
, the coordinator. 

There are, of course, times v/hen 
a volunteer arrives with interests in 
an as yet unexplored field. We in- 
vestigate opportunities and have 
made some of our best placements 
in this way. A faculty or staff mem- 
ber can more easily re"Spond to a 
specific resume than to the more 
amorphous concept of "retired pro- 
fessional." 

Occasionally, someone who is not 
appropi iate for our program makes 
an inquiry. We may refer him or 
her to another volunteer program 
that seems more suitable or, falling 
this, put the applicant's name on a 
tickler file should a position be- 
come available. 

Retention gesults from a mix of 
support, a viable and interesting 
assignment, and personal cir- 
cumstances. Each supervisor is 
asked to be aware of the special 
needs of volunteers and to design 
means for reviewing work and 
sharing Ideas with volunteers. 
Many methods are available; each 
works uniquely depending upon 
the situation. Involvement in staff 
meetings, inclusion on routing 
slips, and regular discussions are 
three ways to help Insure retention. 

Job ladders have been an effec- 
tive way to keep volunteers actively 
Interested. Often people will begin 
at a fairly rudimentary level as they 
feel their way in the organization. 
With experience, they become more 
~ qualified and feel at ease undertak- 
ing additional or more complex as- 
signments. It is a skill to discern 



with timing, and the responsibility 
can be shared by program staff and 
supervisor. In their uncertainty, 
volunteers often disregard talents 
they possess. T^ese are revealed as 
the person becomes a part of the 
institution. 

Volimteers have a way of using 
their time with the program as a 
way station, a time to reflect upon 
new found freedom. Some return to 
paid work, others develop new 
interests, and still others relocate. 
There are volunteers who do not 
find that the program meets their 
expectations. However, we have re- 
tained lihose who truly find their 
niche. 

^ ara Bomberg found her 
) niche immediately. As a re- 
tired Red Cross supervisor of rec- 
reation for military hospitals world- 
wide, she had extensive experience 
with volunteers and in foreign 
countries. Her skills were readily 
applied to the office of international 
education services. Beginning in 
September. 1977, Sara was en- 
gaged as adjunct foreign student 
advisor, a position she maintains. 
She has also been involved In 
orientation of foreign students, 
development of special programs 
for visiting foreigners, and was In- 
strumental in a policy change 
regarding tuition payment by 
foreign graduate stMdents, 

Vivian Ware and Charles Kiss- 
inger found the Retired Volunteer 
Service Chirps a stopping point. 
Vivian was one of the original 
volunteers and did adjunct advising 
for individual studies students dur- 
ing 1977-F8. Chark^M entered the 
program in fall. 1978. as a tutor in 
mechanical engineering. Both were 



outstanding in their relations with 
students and functioned as a part 
of the regular staff, Vivian is rom- 
pleiing a degree in art therapy and 
has been hired as a full-time the- 
rapist. Charies is a faculty member 
in a local community college where 
he teaches physics. 

James Abiard retired from a 
career in private industry and the 
federal government as a physical 
chemist. While he continues paid ] 
work as president of a private con^y 
suiting firm, he also tutors stu- 
dents through the chemistry 
department. He does not partici- 
pate in any other program activities , 
but has provided excellent assist- 
ance and has become an integrated 
part of this department. In Dr. Al- 
bard's case, the Retired Volunteer 
Service Corps functioned simply as 
a referral source. 

Formal recognition Is not to be 
overlooked. We have an annual re- 
ception on campus at which volun- 
teers are feted and supervisors and 
campus officials attend. Tickets to 
a summer theatre or arts perform- 
ance are given In lieu of certificates 
(most folks have accrued several of 
these by their retirement). We also 
ask supervisors to send letters of 
appreciation that respond individu- 
ally to the work of volunteers. 

BvatiuitliMi 

Each year the volunteers arc 
asked to complete an assessment 
questionnaire. Supervisors receive 
a request for personalized evalu- 
ation, since each participant en- 
gages In unique work. The re- 
sponses of these two groups have 
- toki us that the program Is meeting 
the needs of the volunteers and the 
needs of students as perceived by 



supervisors.. 

Obtaining concrete data directly 
from students has been difficult. 
We do not wish to Interfere with 
the relationship between student 
and volunteer by requirtng the stu- 
dent to register his or her name 
when seeking assistance. Both 
.supervisors and volunteers are reti- 
cent about dist/ibutir-; mall-back 
questionnaires for the same rea- 
son. We are left with a reliance on 
feedback from supervisors and 
volunteers, which generally has 
been very positive. 

Future Plaits 
n outreach of the Retired 
/O V Volunteer Service Corps Is 
the Coordinated Learning Center 
Program, through which eight 
retired professionals commit 1 2 to 
1 5 hours per week as tutors and 
Informal advisors in one of two 
learning centers: the department of 
mechanical engineering and the 
division of behavioral and social 
sciences. Courses are taught In 
large lecture classes, primarily for 
incoming students, aiid are those 
most often found difficult. The 
Learning Center advisors, who re- 
ceive a stipend for their services, 
fulfill the same basic needs of 
volunteers, but commit to a more 
consistent schedule that demands 
a greater Involvement and are will- 
ing to assume a stricter schedule. 
The Coordinated Learning Center 
Program is funded for one year by 
the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The three-year Edna McConnell 
Clark Foundation grant for tlie 
support of the Retired Volunteer 
Service Corps runs through July. 
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1980. We are presenting a proposal 
to the University of Maryland to 
fund both the Retired Volunteer 
Service Corps and Coordinated 
Leamlug Center Program through 
an office that will coordinate all ser- 
vices to and by retired people. 
ELDERHOSTEL and the Univer- 
sity's program of tuition remission 
for people over 60 will be Included. 
This proposal is simultaneously be- 
ing submitted to foundations and 
government agencies for funding. 

Application* in Other 
Institutions 

The basic concept of the Retired 
Volunteer Service Corps has been 
applied in many institutions of 
higher education through indi- 
vidual placements of R.S.V.P. 
volunteers. The specific nature of 
this program, however, seems to 
require the direct support of ihc 
Institution. Many retired profes- 
sionals who do not identify with 
senior citizen organizations find a 
university or college an exciting 
and challenging locus for their per- 
sonal development as well as a 



place to provide needed services. A 
single office, such as career place- 
ment, could effectively implement a 
smaller version of Retired Volunteer 
Service Corps with little overhead. 
However, we recommend the pro- 
gram for Its greater value through- 
out a campus. 

The impact of the Intergenera- 
tlonal contact cannot be measured 
quantitatively, yet results in a 
greater understanding among those 
involved. As one volunteer put it, "I 
wish I had this experience when 
my son was In college. It was so 
much harder than for me to talk to 
him than to his friends." A stu- 
dent's comments comport with this 
feeling: "Besides the help with phy- 
sics, I could Just sit and talk to < 
(him) about anything." And one 
supervisor said. "This program is a 
great benefit to students, and it 
gives the retired person something 
positive to be Involved in. Students 
feel free to discuss their problems ^ 
with someone who's not giving a 
grade, with someone who's worked 
in the 'real world.' I hope there's a 
program like this when I retire. "□ 





^ Homemaker 

Cmier for Contlauing 
Edncmtlon for Women 
Valeaola Community College 
Orlando* FlOriilA 

"Tbe Older V^hmtcmr at the 
Center for Con tinu i ng 
BtfneatioB for Woinen at 
Valeiioia C«inmqnitj College** 

tty Mfmatriicm B,Bttingmr, 

ElUoUf Coordinator 

hat can you do when your 
expectations are high, your 
staff Is small, and your displaced 
homemakers need much support, 
counseling, and foUow-up? You 
look to your community for a 
dependable resource. 

The Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation for Women (CCEW). having 
been founded as a volunteer organi- 
zation m 1967, has ahvays recog- 
nized the program enriching quali- 
ties of committed volunteer 
workers. The professional staff at 
CCEW and its Displaced Home- 
maker Program endeavors to wel- 
come and utilize volunteers In 
areas in which they desire to serve. 
Because of the small numbers of 
, paid staff, there has always been a 
need for responsible volunteers 
within the organization. 

A^olufUeers are not only recruited 

to fin needs as determined by the 
staff, but the program expands into 
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areas utilizing the specific expertise 
of the volunteer. This encourages 
the volunteer to assume the status 
of adjunct staff. Here the volunteers 
have an opportunity to serve the 
program in thci.- chosen fields. 

CCEW and its Displaced Home- 
maker Program needs and uses 
volunteers In the areas of client in- 
take, counseling, inteq^ewing, re- 
search, public relations, record 
keeping, and clerical work. All of 
these areas are presently staffed oy 
volunteers, many of whom are older 
adults. 

How tbe Program Worfui 

Expression of interest is only the 
first step in becoming a dispHced 
homemaker volunteer. All potential 
volunteers are carefully screened to 
make certain there is real commit- 
ment to the goals of the program 
and understanding of the displaced 
homemaker *s vtry special needs. At 
the conclusion of the initial screen- 
ing interview, each volunteer makes 
a verbal commitment to program 
involvement and participation. 

Recruitment of volunteers Iden- 
tified with specific groups, such as 
organizations that have older 
adults In their population, is some- 
what different from general recruit- 
ment of volunteers. Public informa- 
tion outreach coupled with specific 
programming to attract and inter- 
est potential volunteers Is carefully 
planned and delivered. Mutuality of 
benefits is stressed, with emphasis 
on meaningful community service 
as well as continued use of indi- 
vidual professional skills. 

Expression of interest is only the 
first step toward becoming a CCEW 
volunteer. All potential volunteers 
are interviewed in order to make 
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certain that there is genuine com- 
mitment to the goals of the pro- 
gram and an understanding of 
special needs of the clients. At the 
conclusion of the Initial screening 
interview, each volunteer makes a 
verbal commitment to program in 
volveinent and participation. 

Volunteers are required to attend 
30 hours of para-professional train- 
ing in order to prepare them for ac- 
tive participation in the program. 
Staff members of CCEW present 
the training, this training Is de- 
livered classroom style In ten three- 
hour sessions. The topics Included 
are: 

1. Introduction to the Displaced 
homemaker Program: Profile 
of a Woman under Stress 

2. Personal Values Clarification: 
Helping Displaced Home- 
maker Clients Clarify Values 

3. Effective Listening 

4. Assertive Communication: 
Helping Clients to Become 
Assertive 

5. Resume Writing 

6. Job Search Techniques 

7. Helping Clients Under Stress 

8. Crisis Recognition and 
Intervention 

9. Small Group Facilitation 
10. Record Keeping 

t the conclusion of the 
<4Tl^30-hour training session, all 
volunteers are encouraged to par- 
ticipate Ir a volunteer contract 
negotiation process. The volunteer 
and the staff articulate individual 
needs. When agreement anrl under- 
standing of the responsibilities of 
• each are reaclKHi. a volunteer eon- 
. tract is signed. An "in-kind" salary 
determination is made, based on 



what a salaried person would re- 
ceive fo^ comparable work. In this 
way, the volunteer who becomes a 
job-seeker has documentation for 
the level of work performed'. 

In addition to the SO.hours of 
training, counselor meetings are 
held monthly. The agenda of each 
meeting includes sharing problems 
and progress as well as a mini- 
seminar on appropriate topics of 
concern. Some of the topic areas 
are: Social Service Resources: The 
Battered Woman; Women's Health 
Concerns; and Role Playing. These 
mini-seminars are presented by 
community resource professionals 
who volunteer their services. 

After the initial interview, the 
volunteer is offered a sequence of 
training that includes a minimum 
of two sessions and continues as a 
supervised position at CCEW. The 
office manager Is responsible for 
the training geared toward either 
utilizing the volunteers* active skills 
or developing new ones. 

Older adult volunteers at CCEW 
are invaluable to the program. 
Aside from those who serve as 
counselors, we have a volunteer in 
her 70 s. a retired social worker, 
who is our program statistician. 
She records all of the statistical 
data about our clients. Another 
volunteer who has also passed her 
70th birthday is our financial sec- 
retary. She is responsible for mak- 
ing bank deposits and keeping the 
financial books balanced. Still 
another serves as a beaUty consul- 
tant for our program for Incarce- 
rated women. This volunteer, al- 
though over 70. owns and operates 
a beauty parlor and finds time to 
donate her services to help women 



take pride in their appearance. Still 
others serve as Intake interviewers, 
employment Interviewers, counse- 
lors, librarians, and assistants at 
workshops and seminars. 

Volunteers at CCEW are given 
continuous feedback during in- 
formal one-to-one sessions with 
' staff supervisor and during volun- 
teer stLfT meetings. The group set- 
ting enables the volunteer to give 
and receive positive evaluations 
and encouragement for continued 
high-level performAce. Volunteers 
also receive recognition through 
the CCEW newsletter, and in the 
minutes of the annual board meet- 
ing. 

Volunteers who deal directly with 
clients are offere4 an annual per- 
formance appraisal. At this meeting 
with the staff supervisor, the volun- 
teer has the opportunity to evaluate 
her past year s performance, assess 
her strengths in relation to per- 
sonal growth opportunities, set 
goals, and make requests for job 
assignments for the following year. 
The performance appraisal sesslbn 
is voluntary. t 

The Center for Conflnulrig Edu- 
cation for Women at Valencia Com- 
munity College and Its Displaced 
Homemaker Program presents a 
, concrete model of program expan- 
sion thrcHigh the use of trained 
volunteer staff. The community col- 
lege becomes a true community re- 
source as it offers opportunities to 
enrich the lives of volunteers 
through creative community service 
and augments the educational op- 
portunities for clients of Its pro- 
gram □ 



Grandparents 
UnUmited 

Oakton CoiiLiaiinity 
CoUege 

Morton Grove, Ulinois 

by Patricia R. HamfjEcI, 
Director of Commwtity 
Outreach and. Vivian R. 
MitchmU, Special Com- 
mzinity Projectm 



"Thank you for sending um 
'Grandma BUUle.' Th« children 
love the Urely, •enslUve way ehe 
relates to them. She im a favorite 
and is eepeclally food when 
giving individnal attenUon to 
one or two children at a time." 

"Grandma Sara wAe an unex- 
pected and welcomed addition to 
our program. She helps to pro- 
vide the life and warmth ao 
neceeaary in a day care aetUng." 

••Ifa a love affair with Grandma 
Helen« the staff , and the chil- 
dren. The staff argues about who 
should have the privilege of 
taking her home." 



o went the evaluations from 
directors of local child care 
centers at the end of the first year 
of the volunteer Grandparents Un- 
limited program at Oakton Com- 
munity College In Morton Grove. Il- 
linois^ 




Gratidparents Unlimited origi- 
nated at the college In the fall of 

1977 when staff of the child care 
curriculum and the Senior Ad ilt 
Program met to discuss wav*^ of uti- 
lizing the expertise of the rr^ny 
older people who live In the college 
district. The child care advisory 
committee, composed of directors 
of local child care/nursery school 
centers, determined that the con- 
cept of foster grandparents would 
probably be favorably received. Re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to 

loc al nursery and child care centers 
unanimously and enthusiastically 
confirmed the idea. The child care 
centers, it was clear, would accept 
the volunteer grandparents to love, 
share experiences, and enjoy the 
Children, 

P\irther discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the college's senior 
adult advisoty committee met witli 
similar positive response's. Many 
older people in this north suburban 
area of C:hicago tiad grandchildren 
who had moved away or who were 
grown. Since many were searching 
ibr meaningful ways to fill their 
time, there was a great appeal to 
the Idea of utilizing their talents as 
grandparents to otiier children 
whose own experiences with older 
people were often ver>^ limited, 

A brochure about the program 
was develf)ped in the summer ol 

1978 and distributed to senior 
centers, libraries, and other com 
munity centers. Newspaper articles 
carried the stor>^ to the community 
also. Initial response was veiy slow. 
Staff of the senior adult program 
had expected much more, but only 
two grandparents volunteered in 
pDir rst months. Today more than 



12 are actively involved 

Originally the plan called for the 
college to screen and train the 
volunteers wltli assistance from 
Oakton's Child Care Faculty. It be- 
ca.ne apparent, however, that 
direc tors of the child care centers 
c ould do this more eiiectlvely. The 
senior adult staff became the 
* matchmakers' 'matching inter- 
ested seniors with a child care 
center near their homes, whenever 
possible, and introducing them to 
tlie center dlrec^tors who inter- 
viewed them and integrated the 
training and placement In the 




center. Time commitments have 
varied: some grandparents give a 
few hours or an afternoon weekly 
v'hlle others volunteer three morn- 
ings a week. The emphasis is on 
commitment and regularity rather 
than on frequency. 

The substitute grandparents are 
asked to work with the children in 
reading and dress care, rather than 
to do housekeeping chores. Helen 
LaBok. one of the first volunteers, 
told this story: "One day.'^she said. 
"I went Into the kitchen to help 
clean up after snack time and tht 
director said. Helen, leave every- 
O 
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thing here ajid go In and do your 
Job-^ove those cftlldren,* and I 
did." As we advertise. in our bro- 
chure, Gran:^parents Unlimited 
offers an opportunity for the older 
person to love, care for. play with, 
hold, and enjoy little chlkJren... 

A representative cross sc :tion of 
senior adults living in the college 
diistrict has been attracted t«j the 
program. Twenty-flvc percent of the 
volunteers are retired men. Many of 
the women worked as teachers, sec- 
rr taries, or ran family businesses. 
Ages range between 65 and 75 
years, with the majority 65-70. 
Educational backgrounds include 
one Ph.D.. several college grad- 
uates, and one who had never com- 
pleted high school. 

The majority of volunteers knew 
about the program because of the 
excellent newspaper coverage: 
others heard about it from family 
members. One woman participated 
in another of the Oakton Commu- 
nity College special senior adult 
programs and heard about It there. 

Through the senior adult pro- 
gram, office of community outreach 
at the college, administrative sup- " 
port as well as In-klnd services 
such as printing, publicity, and an 
annual recognition luncheon are 
provided. The office serves as the 
liaison between the college and the 
child care centers. The Oakton 
Child Care program also provides 
lists of nursery school/day care 
centers. a>^d In-service training. 

Future Directioiui 

Since this is a program that 
meets the needs of child care agen- 
cies and Mso of senior adults, the 
college would like it to expand. In 
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the near future the senior adult 
program staff hopes tcr have volun- 
teers placed In agencies in all parts 
of the college district at all times of 
the day so that many more children 
can get to know a grandparent 
other than their own. The benefits 
of the program .may4)e best 
summed up by one of the "grand- 
parents." who wrote: 

•*On hwr McoRd dmf at Um day 
aara eaatar ana Uttla firl eriad 
tor her mommy. The little girt 
(Latira) and I were briefly intro- 
duced In the playground. We 
went to onr separate elaaeroome 



and abottt an bonr later t^a 
taaalMr bronglU Lanra in to warn. 
She waa ciying and itahappy, hot 
aha aat on my lap and told aM 
how aad aha waa, I praai f iad hm 
that I wonldn*t leave har antfl 
her noauay eama for har. SIm 
hopped off aiy lap and want to 
play with the other chiidreo— bat 
kept coaOag back to chaek aad 
aea If I waa there. Finally aha 
was picked np feaSing happier 
than when aha had ema la tha 
morning. I ha$ad to atake one 
child foal aecore, aad that waa a 
gratifying day for ma." □ 



The 
Bank 

Fort 'ilyer«, Florida 
Part I: 

The Edison Crtninaiiitj 

College Alodel 

by PqUy JacbhytCmndi- 
nator «if Community 
Itf9truttion amrpicem 

O G*#Jlson Community College^ 

. iL=-5' situated on an 80-acre taWi- 
pus In south Fort Myers, serves the 
needs of ovfer 275.000 people in a 

: three-county district. More than 
5.000 students are enrolled In 
credit courses and another^ 5.000 
are enrolled in continuing educa- 
tion programs. Edison provides 
courses tlial make up the first two 
years of a baccalaureate program. 
The college also offers degree pro- 
grams in secretarial sciences, draft- 
ing, criminal Justice, electronics 

^ and engineering -technology, com- 
puter science, nursing, and emer- 
gency medical technology. 

The Talent Bank began in the fall 
of 1977 as a privately funded pilot 
study conducted by William G. 
Damroth.' a resident of Sanlbel Is- 
land. Florida, and former business 
executive. In his words, "1 had 
begun filling my own free time with 
Involvement in the local community 
college's endowment program and 
an occasional lecture to business 



administration classes. The stu- 
dents* eagerness to leam from ray 
experience led me to believe the 
community coUege indeed could 
*the vehicle for amassing a bank of • 
talent where experience could be 
shared with students of an ages'." 

The goal of his Talent Bank was 
twofold-, "to provide coUege stu- 
dents more contact with {)ersons 
who have used their education and 
life experiences to attain career 
success, and to allow retired and 
active professionals an Innovative 
forum for sharing their wisdom. 
iUeas. successes, and mistakes." ^ 

How tlie Tatont Bank Woitei 

New recruit recommendations are 
made by Talent Bank Advisory 
Board members on the basis of the 
current needs of the college. Inter- 
ested applicants provide back- 
ground data that Include profes- 
sional experience, education, hob- 
bies, and community leadership ac- 
tivities. (Avocational interests have 
proved to be nearly as valuable as 
sources of talent as has the con- 
siderable professional expertise of 
members.) Applicants are then in- 
terviewed by the Talent Bank direc- 
tors, often with a member oi the 
advisory board or the assistant 
dean of education present. A pro- 
spective member is qualified oiii; to 
the extent that he or she can 
render a contribution to the Talent 
Bank activities, such as conducting 
a course or seminar, leading a 
student discussion, advising the 
administration, giving a lecture or 
speech, or arranging and coordl- 
nati^ig a Talent Bank activity. As a 
general rule, those persons ac- 
cepted as members are profes- 
sionals who have achieved a high 



degree of success in their chosen 
careers. They are financially secure 
and are willing to participate when 
called upon. 

Efforts are made to shape the 
talqpt Bank membership into a 
mold that reflects the greater com- 
munity. Distinguished women and 
minority members are actively 
sought, as are persons with talents 
In the arts, business, government, 
and the professions. 

To date there has been no special 
training of the Talent Bank mem- 
• bership except the routine faculty 
orientation for those members who 
teach an on-campus course. 

Talent Bank members are asked 
to participate in at least four activi- 
ties a year. In the academic divi- 
sions, they may speak to classes 
and CHJunsel students. They present 
a series of lectures sponsored by 
the student honorary society. Phi 
Theta Kappa. The director of the 
Talent Bank meets with academic 
faculty periodically to promote the 
involvement of volunteers. 

In the continuing education divi; 
sion. Talent Bank members teach 
classes, moderate and participate 
in seminars for seniors, and pre- 
sent^orkshops for older adults 
and for the women's center. They 
give lectures to church and civic 
groups and to gatherings in condo- 

. minium associations and mobile 
home parks. The subjects of these 
lectures have ranged from "Chinese 
Culture" and "How the Weather Af- 

• fects your Health." to "Nuclear 
Medicine." Seminars for older 
adults have featured panelists with 
expertise in such areas as law, 
medicine, government, and con- 
sumer issues. Workshops developed 



by Talent Bank members have 
focused on "Jewish Roots" and 
"Human Relations in Small Busi- 
ness." One member nresents a 
popular "Evening of Music and Po- 
etry." featuring guest artists as well 
as readings from her own poetry. 

In order to Involve still more of 
the membership, plans have been 
made to extend the distinguished 
lecture series to locations beyond 
the college campus and to expand 
counseling sessions with students. 
Under consideration is the develop- 
ment of a library of counseling 
tapes, which could be useful in 
training new members for volun- 
teer counseling work. In addition, 
as negotiations between admini- 
stration and faculty or staff become 
more complex. Talent Bank exper- 
tise in labor relations will be uti- 
lized. 

A board of advisors provides 
supervision for the Talent Bank. 
The founder of the Talent Bank 
serves as consultant, A director, 
who is a paid college employee with 
other continuing education respon- 
sibilities, is a member, as is the 
director of the college public infor- 
mation office. Thus, liaison with 
the college administration and ad- 
herence to college policies can be 
maintained. The advisory board 
functions include planning and im- 
plementing the distinguished lec- 
ture series, editing the Talent Bank 
newsletter, and screening appli- 
cants for membership. Overall 
supervision of Talent Bank activi- 
ties is provided by the director of 
continuing education. 

Originally financed by the Dam- 
roth Foundation, and the recipient 
of continued occasional aid from 



the Foundation, many Talent Bank 
activities are now an integral part 
of continuing education at Edison 
Community College. Membership 
dues are being considered as a 
means of further financial support 
and related grants are being sought 
to supplement expanded volunteer 
programs. 

Demands made by Talent Bank 
activities on the time of the direc- 
tor and secretarial staff are minor 
compared with the contribution of 
distinguished volunteers to the 
teaching staff of the division of 
continuing education. Moreover, 
there is considerable public rela- 
tions value to the total college 
through such activities as speaking 
engagements and administration 
advisement. 

A major thrust of the Talent 
Bank is that of outreach. The Tal- 
ent Bank speakers bureau is inte- 
grated with that of the college. 
Seminars and workshops have 
been designed to encourage older 
adults to return to campus for non- 
credit activities or for credit 
courses. Television and radio ap- 
pearances, thus far promotional in 
nature, can be expected to evolve 
into educational lectures, panels, or 
debates. Talent Bank instructors 
often Join paid faculty in teaching 
at "satellite centers." such as mo- 
bile home parks, civic association 
buildings, and parish halls. 

Informally, the Talent Bank 
reaches out to smooth the way for 
closer cooperation among institu- 
tions and agencies. Active in com- 
munity affairs and skilled in work- 
ing with diverse groups, members 
have played a role in improving 
community relations and under- 



standing of the functions of the col- 
lege. 



Part n; "The Talent 
Ckiod Inveetment for the 
Commmm^ College System*' 

by WUUam C. MHtmroth 
TaUnt BatUcfovMdmr 



©iG^rom somewhat meager 

IL beginnings— a small office 
space, a secretary provided by 
CETA. and my own funding— the 
Talent Bank was introduced in 
September. 1977. to Uie Board of 
Trustees, administration, and 
faculty at Edison. Their reception 
was good, evidenced by the fact 
that initial talents recruited into 
the program came from faculty re- 
^ ferrals. 

A ten-minute sound-slide pre- 
sentation was prepared to intro- 
duce the concept to various service 
organizations in the community in 
conjunction with a direct mail cam- 
paign to friends and patrons of the 
college. 

Like many other fast growing 
areas in the United States, metro- 
politan Fort Myers and surround- 
ing Lee County, on southwest Flor<- 
ida's Gulf Coast, attracts many suc- 
cessful retired professionals. Suc- 
cess of the Talent Bank recruiting 
program came fast. Within six 
months our bank had grown to 40 
talents, most of whom offered more 
time to the program than the col- 
lege at that time was prepared to 
use. 

The primary goal of the Talent 
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Bank program at Edison was to 
help cbmmuntty college students to 
enrich their college experlerlce: It 
was not aimed at giving "old folks" 
something to occupy their time. To 
ensure that our talents truly had 
expertise, screening applicants was 
serious business. 

Requirements were not based on 
academic degrees, rather on experi- 
ence and the ability to share know- 
ledge effectively. Prospective talents 
were asked to fill out a Talent Bank 
resume, followed by an interview 
with me as Talent Bank director. If 
accepted, the talent was screened 
by Edison's assistant dean of aca- 
demic affairs who determined if. 
how. and when each talent might 
be used within the college. 

Not all applicants were accepta- 
ble. One man too long retired had 
not kept up with new developments 
in his field. Those well-versed on 
their subjects, yet unable to hold 
the attention of a classroom audi- 
ence, were ruled out for lectures, 
but were considered for administra- 
tion consulting and one-to-one 
counseling. 

Among the 40 retired or semi- 
retired talents in the Edison Bank 
were: an advertising consultant 
(who helped our Talent Bank orga- 
nize television public service 
announcements); an architect and 
expert on solar energy; a scientist 
and former student of Einstein: a 
psychologlst-gynectiloglst who later 
gave several lectures in the 
Women's Center at the college; two 
former high school principals: a 
pilot and air safety expert: the gov- 
ernment's chief negotiator with 
seven unions: a former publishing 
company senior editor; a former 



district court Judge: and a physi- 
cian who authored an anatomy 
textbook. 

Talents were also discussed with - 
agencies off the campus. It was 
hoped, over the years, that the T^- 
ent Bank would become a clearing- 
house to supply leadership at the 
community level. Plans were out- 
lined with the coordinator for the 
Fort Myers Voluntary Action 
Center, county government, and 
the secondary school system to 
make Talent Bank members availa- 
ble for consultation and speaking 
engagements. 

Talent Bank members themselves 
were instrumental in helping us 
develop many facets of the pro- 
gram. A good example is found In a 
former executive editor with 
Reader's Digest Forced at the age 
of 65 to retire from his 37-year 
publishing career, he quickly 
showed his interest In and worth to 
our program. As one of our first tal- 
ents, he lectured to Edison classes 
about the publishing business, and 
counseled students individually 
about their career Interests. 

He also was the first talent to be 
interviewed on videotape by stud- 
ents from the English Department. 
The tape was made In Edison's tele- 
vision studio, with a crew of broad- 
cast students. Now the 25-mlnute 
interview is used by the college's 
speech and counseling depart- 
ments. 

The multiple use potential lor 
such tapes within the college sug- 
gested eyen broader applications: a 
library of tapes, one or more for 
each profession, to be used by vari- 
ous departments; and eventually, 
as the Talent Bank bccumes inte- 



grated in more colleges, a tape ex- 
change program. 

One of the most exciting spinolTs 
of the Talent Bank at Edison has 
been our association with an honor 
society. Phi Theta Kappa Frater- 
nity. In the fall of 1978. the Talent 
Bank and fraternity co-sfKJnsored 
what quickly became a very suc- 
cessful lecture series that appealed 
not only to the fraternity's honor 
students^ but to other Edison stud- 
ents, faculty, and the public. 

Successful professionals, both ac- 
tive and retired, were Invited to 
participate: their subjects were 
timely and held broad appeal. Pro- 
gram organization allowed the 



audience to question the talent 
about his subject and the talk was 
followed by a twenty-miniite Inter- 
view to learn how he built his 
career. 

The Talent Bank's role was to re- 
cruit prospective speakers, while 
the fraternity was responsible for 
coordinating the series with the 
college', preparing advance publicity 
and promotion, and setting the 
stage, both literally and figura- 
tively, to ensure a lively program. 

Success ofthe Phi Theta Kappa/ 
Talent Bank lecture series at Edi- 
son has been assured its continu- 
ance as a Talent Bank member 
with 25 years of broadcasting ex- 
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perience takes t^e responsibility for 
the 1979 series. Further, the Edi- 
son chapter of Phi Theta Kappa has 
submitted a specially printed "How- 
To" Instruction booklet to all 28 
Florida Phi Theta Kappa chapters 
to encourage their use of this lec- 
ture series as a statewide project. 
The program also was submitted to 
Phi Theta Kappa's national head- 
quarters, competing for a presti- 
gious annual award. 

The Edison experiment, through 
trial and error, taught us the most 
effective ways to organize and 
operate a Talent Bank. We learned 
how to package the system and 
procedures, how to recruit and util- 
ize talents to the advantage of the 
student, the college, and the com- 
munity. 

The Talent Bank became well 
known. During that first year. Its 
story was presented at the conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, a 
Florida State Education Depart- 
ment meeting, and the annual 
meeting of the Association of Com- 
munity College Trustees {ACCT). 
Other community colleges in Flo- 
rida and across the country ex- 
pressed interest in starting their 
own talent banks. 

We proved the concept can work, 
that the students are genuinely in- 
terested, and the talents enthusi- 
astic. Yet the program was not 
without obstacles. At Edison the 
timing was poor. After an initial 
good reception, we received no 
forceful support from the college 
administration because the institu- 
tion was m the diPTicult initial 
stages of collective negotiations 
with a newly-organized faculty 
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union. Even without the internal 
strife, initiating a new concept 
means an uphill struggle. The over- 
worked and underpaid faculty was 
very slow at first to use the Talent 
Bank and we found the academic 
atmosphere was riot always recep- 
tive to "different" ideas. 

At the close of the test year, sup- 
porters of the Talent Bank among 
the faculty, the administration, the 
community, and the students who 
had benefited from its existence 
convinced the college of its value. 

As the cost of providing quality 
education skyrockets, and the need 
to broaden the academic experience 
grows, colleges will find it impera- 
tive to turn to voluntary talents 
who have enjoyed fulfilling careers. 

The successful retiree does not 
require monetaiy rewards for his 
time. His rewards come from put- 
ting his empty time to beneficial 
use,, especially when it means he 
can make a meaningful contribu- 
tion to his own community. 

The student, of course, is the 
prime beneficiary of such a pro- 
gram. As he strives to orient his 
career, he needs to learn from the 
variety of role models a Talent Bank 
can produce. It is important, in a 
tree society, for a student to recog- 
nize that there are choices. Yet 
many young people do not see be- 
yond the career attainment^, of a 
limited number of role models in 
their own environs. There is a need 
for better exposure to living exam- 
ples of different kinds of lives and 
hfestyles. At Edison, as is true in 
communities throughout the coun- 
try, there are many- people with 
much knowledge to share and stu- 
dents curious and eager to learn 
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from it. Experience continues as a 
prime motivator. One talent can do 
more to inspire a student than ten 
career textbooks. 

The Edison experiment was 
tested at a college convenient to my 
home on Sanlbel. but the locale is 
not that Important. Every commun- 
ity has top professionals, both ac- 
tive and retired. If someone, either 
working or retired, has knowledge 
not being shared in the classroom, 
then the students can benefit from 
contact with that person. Their 
skills do not always have to be 
chairman of the board level to be 
worthwhile to the student. 

V Four primary ingredients are 
basic to ensure a successful start to 
a talent bank In any college setting. 

1. It must be well organized and 
Integrated as a permanent 
part of the academic struc- 
ture. The executive, the facul- 
ty, and administration must 
all be sold on the idea. The 
department heads must all be 
educated to Its potential appli- 
cations in their department, 
and must be encouraged to 
use members in their credit 
courses, in career counseling 
work, and In community adult 
education. The commitment 
to the Installation of the talent 
bank should be no less than 
three years with an annual 
evaluation and upgrading. 

2. The bank director, perhaps a 
successful retiree, paid or 
voluntary, must be able to at- 
tract a peer group. He or she 
is made responsible for coordi- 
nating the program under 
goals and objectives set by the 
executive of a college depart- 
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ment. The continuing educa- 
tion or community service 
department appears to be a 
proper setting. 

3. With a relatively minor reallo- 
cation of resources in terms of 
office space, office furniture, 
secretarial help, and a modest 
budget for materials, the i 
talent bank can begin opera- 
tions. Sustaining assistance 
should then come from within 
the college, utilizing the public 
relations and audio visual 
departments, speech. English 
and broadcast students, and 
other Internal organizations to ' 
work with :he bank for the en- 
richment ol all concerned. 

4. As a long term objective, the 
college can work toward inte- 
grating th<; activity into the 
community. The concept 
easily reaches beyond the col- 
lege walls through speaker s 
bureaus; consultation, and 
counseling at all levels of the 
community. 

DirectioM for the Ftrtnre 

Arrangements have been made 
with the Community College Divi- 
sion of McManls Associates of 
Washington, D.C.. an interna- 
tionally-known consulting firm, to 
assist other community colleges 
throughout the country In Imple- 
menting the talent bank concept on 
their campuses. Mr. Damroth has 
Joined with Dr. Ervln L. Harlacher. 
a former community college chan- *■ 
cellor and president who now 
serves as director of the community 
college division of McManls, to pro- 
vide consulting assistance to inter- 
ested colleges!!] 

ai 
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Corps 
of 

Rotired 
Executives 

(S*C«0 

Chapter #36) 

Brookdale Community 
College 

Lincroft, New Jemey 

hy KeiBantfora,Chaimuui, 
Chapter #36 SCOREIACE 

Opportunity Always Knocks 

The gold watch and pat on 
the back given to retirees 
can be Just the beginning. The 
beginning of useful and rewarding 
endeavors. Retirement can mean 
more than backyard puttering, 
everyday golf, or fishing for hours. 

The active and alert retired busi- 
nessperson who is accustomed to 
doing things can find professional 
challenges and personal rewards. It 
can be done by becoming an active 
member of the Service Corps of 
Retired Executives tS C.O.R.E.}. 

What Im S»C,OJKX.7 

A nonprofit, nonpolitical organi- 
zation of retired executives. 
S.C.O.R.E. is sponsored by the U.S. 
Small Business Administration. 
The national group was established 
in 1964 as a means of utilizing the 
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vast business exfwrtlse of retired 
executives and profrasionals for the 
benefit of America's small business 
community. 

S.C.O.R.E. is headquartered In 
Washington, D.C. The membership 
exceeds 8,000 and Is divided into 
two classifications: S.C.O.R.E., 
whose members are retired: and. 
Active Corp of Executives (A.C.E.) 
which is composed of persons still 
actively engaged in business. 

The main job of a S.C.O.R.E. 
volunteer is to counsel people who 
are considering starting a new 
business and business owners who 
encounter problems. The counsel- 
ing is done on a one-to-one basis, 
making it confidential. And there is 
no charge for the services provided 
by our volunteers. 

Tho Sttcoes* Story of Clu^er 
#36 S.C.OJRJB^A.CJB., Career 
Services 

In the spring of 1970. two retired 
businessmen in the Lincroft area 
were contacted by a representative 
of the U.S. Small Business Admin- 
istration" for the pur|)Dse of enlist- 
ing their services to form a 
S.C.O.R.E. chapter in Monmouth 
County. New Jersey. An agreement 
was reached and for the period 
from 1970 to 1972 a concerted ef- 
fort was made to enlist new mem- 
bers, develop a working organiza- 
tion, and build reputation in the 
local business community. Monthly 
planning meetings were held at a 
synagogue. 

In 1972, a member of career ser- 
vices, Brookdale Community Col- 
lege, attended one of the monthly 
chapter meetings and was im- 
pressed with the sincerity, enthu- 



siasm. and accomplishments of the 
group. After several meetings of 
S.C.6.R.E'. members and Small 
Business Administration represent- 
atives with the Brookdale president 
and director of career services, a 
working arrangement was estab- 
lished. The College provided suit- 
able office space, telephones, and 
part-time clerical assistance. 

The Qrowtli otChmpUtr #36 
and the Reeolts Attained 

Between 1972 and 1979 member- 
ship in the chapter increased to 33 
volunteers, and the group gained 
national recognition. Recruiting is 
= done mainly through referrals from 
present members, friends, and 
satisfied clients. We also do peri- 
odic radio announcements and 
newspaper advertisements. 

The volunteers are persons who 
have managerial experience and in- 
clude capacities ranging from presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, and owners 
of businesses. They are people who 
are interested in sharing their ex- 
pertise with others in the business 
section in need of help. As of May. 
1979, 20 of the 23 S.C.O.K.E. 
members were men and three were 
women. All of the A.C.E. members 
were men. 

The organizational structure of 
our chapter consists of a chair- 
person, first and second vice-chair- 
person, secretary, and treasurer. 
Beyond that, there are appropriate 
committees with elected chairper- 
sons to handle all of the operations 
of the group. The duties and re- 
sponsibilities of each member are 
outlinea in our bylaws and ground 
rules. The chapter meets monthly 
at Brookdale Community College. 

i 
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At these meetings, members dis- 
cuss' the results achieved during 
the prior month, policy changes, 
correspondeniie received, and cur- 
rent and future developments and 
events. Guests are invited periodi- 
cally to speak on subjects of inter- 
est to the group. 

Regular committee meetings also 
are held. The case counseling com- 
mittee meets at the career services 
office twice each month. New cases 
are reviewed and volunteer assign- 
ments are made for each. The ex- 
ecutive committee also meets at the 
same time. The purpose of these 
meetings is to establish policy and 
to direct the chapter's efforts to en- 
sure effectiveness and productivity. 

The task of the publicity commit- 
tee is to make the local business 
community aware of the free coun- 
seling services the chapter can pro- 
vide. The methods they use to do 
this are: 

Radio. Tapes and scripts produced 
by our members in cooperation with 
Brookdale's Audio-Visual Department 
are given to all radio stations in Mon- 
mouth County. Live talk shows also 
are presented, 

I«ew«p«liers. All newsworthy items, 
such as success stories, new member 
ship, announcements of upcoming 
events, semi-annual progress evalua- 
tions, are reported in the local news- 
papers, 

■ Speaker* Bnreftft. Presentations by 
our members are made to all local 
service clubs, such as Lions. Rotary, 
and Klwanis. 

Poster Program. Our members de- 
sign posters explaining S.C.O.R.K. 
services that are available to local 
business people and are placed in 
supermarkets, post offices, bus sta- 
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tlons. and other public places. This is 
done twice each year. This program 
encompasses 47 communities and 
, recently placed 138 posters. 

Coanseliag Se««lofMi 

The Chapter conducts counseling 
sessions by appointment only be- 
tween one and four in the after- 
noon, five days a week, and each 
Tuesday evening between the hours 
of seven and nine. Except for 
Thursday, when the sessions are 
held at the Monmouth County Li- 
brary, all sessions are conducted at 
Brookdale Community College. 
Over 600 clients are counseled In a 
year and the number of hours 
spent by counselors exceeds 800. 
There are about 160 ongoing coun- 
seling cases. 

CkkOperaUve Brofikdale/ 
SX.OJR^. Programs 

In addition to the counseling ses- 
sions, S.C.O.R.E. volunteers work 
cooperatively with College repre- 
sentatives In a number of business 
related endeavors. They are: 
BnsiuMS Seminar*. Conducted 
twice each year In the spring and 
fall, these seminars are geared to 
business owners and those con- 
sidering openl ig new businesses. 
Lectures last one hour and arc of- 
fered between the hours of nine 
and four-thirty. Six lectures are 
given each day and total atten- 
dance ranges from 60 to 100 at- 
tendees. 

Small Bttalnesa Iitatitute Pro- 
gram. The Joint effort with 
S.C.O.R.E. resulted In the College 
. receiving approval to conduct a 
pilot program sponsored by the 
U.S. Small Business Administra- 
tion. Because of the success of 



the program, Brookdale received 
an ongoing working arrangement 
Irom the SmaU Business 
Administration— the first com- 
munity college in the country to 
receive this recognition. 
U ni w anm y Bnurtne— IHnrelop- 
maaft C^ai&tar Program. Through 
cooperative efforts with 
S.C.O.R.E.. Brookdale Commun- 
ity College was successful in ^- 
tablishing a working arrange- 
ment with Rutgers University to 
conduct this program, which is 
similar in design to the Small 
Business Institute project. 
If onmoffftb MmpkMfmmt 
Raaeareb Cantar Program. The 
Monmouth Employment Re- 

h Center received a grant to 
audit the CETA program in Mon- 
mouth County. At the request of 
the Research Center staff. 
S.C.O.R.E. completed the audit 
of all municipalities within the 
county. — y 
S.C.OJR.B. Addreasa* 
daaaaa. In response to requests 
by Brookdale Community College 
instructors. S.C.O.R.E. volun- 
teers periodically conduct 
workshops for students. 

Finaneial Snpport 

S.C.O.R.E. volunteers receive no 
compensation for their services, 
though they receive mileage reim- 
bursements when they use their 
own vehicles. 
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Th« Brookdale-S.C.O Jt^. 
Program la Beneficial to All 
Coacemed 

S.C.O.R.E. volunteers provide 
free counseling to business owners 
and managers throughout the com- 
munity. Thus they help to attract 
new business owners, provide em- 
ployment opportunities, and reduce 
weltare cases. Cliapter #36 mem- 
bers have over I 100 years of cumu- 
lative experience in dcahng with 
business problems and they coun- 
sel all tspes of entrepreneurs — Ironi 
the small "Mom and Pop" retailer to 
the owner or manager of a business 
with HTilUon dollar operations. At 
Brookdale Community C^ollege. the 
S.i' C) K.E. counseling and seminar 
programs attract over 800 people 
cat h year. Volunteers actively partt- 
i ipiite on several committees at the 
rctjuest of the college administra- 
tion. The cliorts o! the S.C.O.H.K. 
members have reduced the work- 
load ol t!ie Career Ser\'lces person- 
nel. S.C.O.R.E. membership t)ners 
the volunteer an opportunity to ac- 
tively engage in a challenging and 
rewarding eff{)rt. to lielp others 
through expert isf ac(|uired over the 
years, to feel wanted and needed, 
and to stay current with changes in 
the business workl. Moreover, 
members may further tlieir cduta 
tlon through enrolling in classes at 
Brookdale Community C:ollege. 

Future Plans 

Tfie members ofChapK'r #3<i 
plan to expand the present opera- 
tion f)y conducting spring and fall 
workshop seminars at three of the 
arcji colleges. In atldition. we plan 
to engage our speakers bureau to 
address ku al sen ice clubs and 
other such organizations 1 ] 
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Vohmteer 
Program 



Beiteviile Area €kiU«ge 
Beilevilte. nUnoto 

by Shmroiit,Sea,IHrector 

©] 0? elleviUe Area College has ac 

J.Q)tlvely provided direct ser- 
vices to the older population of its 
community since 1973 when It re- 
ceived a grant front ACTION for a 
Retired Senjor Volunteer Prv^gram. 
^- The college operates this program 
as one of over 70O Retired Senior 
Volunteer Progranns throughout the 
United States. 

The need for such a program 
grew from the college s involvement 
in preretirement training courses 
.offered at local Industries, agencies, 
and to the general public. When lei- 
sure time activities were discussed 
and volunteerism and related direct 
service programs were mentioned, 
none was available. The only orga- 
nized volunteer activities that could 
be found were those of the local 
hospital auxiliaries and the. Red 
Cross. 

R.S.V.P. began under the direc- 
torship of the instructor of the pre- 
retirement training course who also 
had a background with the Foster 
Grandparents Program and as a 
VISTA volunteer. His assistant was 
a person who had been active in 
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community affairs as well. Through 
letters and local media, a series of 
st}eaklng engagements were ar- 
ranged to advertise the program 
and generate Interest among po- 
tential volunteers. 

How tbe Pro^TMB Works 

The I^etlred Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram is designed to provide opfM>r- 
tunities for persons of retirement 
age to participate more fully In the 
life of. their community through 
volunteer service. The R.S.V.P. pro- 
gram at Belleville recruits retired 
persons to serve in area agencies, 
or volunteer stations. A volunteer 
station can be any public or private 
nonprofit agency, institution, or or- 
ganization as well as proprietary 
health care organizations and facil- 
ities in or through which the se- 
nior volunteers work. * 

When the program first began, 
the recruitment technique that 
seemed to be most effective was 
that of small afternoon gatherings 
where senior citizens could be ap- 
proached personally. It worked be- 
cause it provided an appropriate 
setting to talk about individual 
volunteer assignments that were 
available and could be presented in 
a non-threatening manner. It was 
helpful, too. when the recruiter was 
a long-time resident of the area and 
knew m^ny potential volunteers. 
Since the beginning, our best re- 
cruiter has been a satisfied volun- 
teer. With emphasis on advertising 
new volunteer assignments in the 
monthly newsletter of the program. - 
recent efforts have been to find new 
and challenging assignments that 
would stimulate more professional 
persons into seeking volunteerism 



Sta a second career. 

Volunteers are, of course, the 
most vital part of the program and 
recognition for the jobs they do is 
vfery important. During initial re- 
tmltmcnt and training, volunteers 
are provided a manual that outlines 
what the program is. what volun- 
teer benefits are, and what the re- 
sponsibilities are to the program 
, and to the volunteer station. The 
individual is briefed on the volun- 
teer station and what his assign- 
ment wiU entail. Then, on the ini- 
tial visit to the station, the volun- 
teer is accompanied by a program 
staff member and intil|duced to the 
supervisor and advised of the job 
responsibilities in more detail. 
. Once placed, only spot checks are 
made, since volunteer station staff 
are also given a prepared manual 
and are asked to contact the office 
should a problem arise. 

The volunteer station supervisor 
provides the riecessary on-the-job 
training for the R.S.V.P. partici- 
pant. This isjan integral part of 
placement, since a volunteer is en- 
, titled to the ^ame training as is a 
paid staff pelrson. In this way, vol- 
unteers are Afforded the same op- 
portunities io excel as those for 
their paid counterparts. 

Though the statistics have 
changed as the volunteers have , 
changed each year, some general 
trends have emerged. Approximate- 
ly 80 to 85 percent are women, 
with a median age of 70 to 72 
years. As the program has become 
more sophisticated, so have the 
volunteers. Recently, the program 
has experienced greater success in 
^ recruiting men and in offering ^ 
them challenging activities and as- 
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signments. 

Currently, the program has 750 
volunteers serving in approximately 
100 volunteer stations throughout 
the coUege district. There is con- 
stant communication with most 
agencies dealing with oldcf Ameri- 
cans and with almost all nonprofit' 
agencies and org^izatlons in the 
district. 

* n addition to the usual 
ii volunteer assignments in 
arts and crafts, at senior nutrition 
sites, and at multi-purpose senior 
centers, volunteers are performing 
support services for other senior 
citizens with Income and circuit 
breaker tax assistance, medical 
screening.' Job placement, trip coor- 
dination. Instruction for senior citi- 
zen classes, handling two transpor- 
tation systems, providing outreach 
services, and performing various 
types of advocacy. A highhght of 
the program Is a ten member vol- 
' unteer orchestra. The musicians . 
range in age from 63 to 82 and per- 
form for area senior citizen activi- 
ties. 

Volunteers work in area schools, 
libraries, charity offices, societies 
for arts, local city and county offi- 
ces as support groups or informa- 
tion booth staff, and serve as spe- 
cial education aides, 

Volunteers are active in many dif- 
ferent educational settings. They 
have been recruited to work as 
teacher's aides In local elementary 
and secondary schools— as remedial 
tutors, trade class aides, and gen- 
eral classroom assistants. We have • 
been successful in engaging a num- 
ber of volunteers to teach tuition- 
free classes to their peers. Included 
in the offerings have been bridge. 
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silk screen arts, sewing and tailor- 
ing, German and Spanish language 
classes, creative writing, swim- 
ming, ballroom dancing, cooking 
for one or two. Introduction to lit- 
erature, painting and sketching, 
living with inflation, and arm-chair 
travel. 

. R.S.V.P. is located in a building 
purchased by Belleville Area College 
to accommodate the following pro- 
grams: R.S.V.P.. Senior Nutrition 
Program. Senior Aides Program. 
Demand and Response Transporta- 
tion Program. Outreach and Para- 
legal Program, and the Multl-Pur- 
pose Senior Center. Because of our 
close association, physically and 
fiscally, cooperation among these 
programs Is vital and has been in- 
strumental In securing an out- 
standing reputation for growth and 
quality In programming. 

The college, through the dean of 
general studies and community ser- 
vices, also maintains close contact^ 
with area agencies and provides ex- 
cellent support and involvement, 
Including recognition of the volun- 
teerss.^^ 

As arWVCTK^ supported pro- 
gram. RS.V. P. Is required to have 
an advlscMt^f council, but, the coun- 
cil Is such that \^would continue 
it without the guidelines. An advis- 
ory council should be viewed not 
only, as a group M persons who can 
provide advice and ideal, but as in- 
dividuals, each possessing an ex- 
pertise to draw on and a segment 
of'the comryunlty to represent. 

Though obtaining flna^iclal sup- 
port yseems to l5€ an cvcr-lncFeaslng 
problem for soc4at service pro- 
gi;^m^. effective- groundwork has 
corifributcd ^d^our success in devel- 



oping support from the commu- 
nity.fWe rely heavily on political 
subdivisions and their revenue 
sharing monies, and the volunteer 
stations provide for volunteer 
transportation and meals. Recently, 
R.S.V.P.s in Illinois also have re- 
ceived state funds admlniste|jpd by 
the Department of Aging. In light of 
the federal freeze on funds, this 
has been most helpful In giving the 
program the flexibility needed for 
growing and for developing innova- 
tive volunteer activities and assign- 
ments. 

Our success In raising local con- 
tributions can be attributed to 
good public relations, making 
volunteer assignments visible to 
the community, and involving se- 
niors in fund raising activities. 
Direction* for the Future 

The major focus for future devel- 
opment of B.A.C./R.S.V.P. *s to up- 
grade volunteer assignments to in- 
volve more professional and careef- 
mlndcd retirees. We have used 
some individuals in program plan- 
ning and implementation, and have 
reci*u{ted volunteers to coordinate 
separate direct service programs 
such as meals-on-wheels, and tflps 
for seniors. Volunteers. In coopera- 
tion with local chapters of the 
American Association of Retired 
Persons, have been trained to pro- 
vide assistance with tax and Medi- 
care matters, and are currently 
working in ten communities. In ad- 
dition, we would like to develop a 
more sophisticated advocacy pro- 
gram, hopefully by pooling our 
available resoiir^'es with those of 
other age^citfs and getting our ad- 
vocates to work qn a commojti 
cause related to the community □ 
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Generation 
(CGG) 

Institute of Gerontologf 
university of the 
\ District of Coliunbia 
Wiuihiiigtofi, DC 

^smisUig the mdmri^ mm 
Voluntem in Elementary 
Schoohi 

Ify Ola Jacfcson, IHrsctor, 
insmtUm of QmrontoUfgy 

definUc need for the elderly 
to participate, in useful activ- 
ities was identified by the Institute 
of Gerontology in 1978 during an 
evaluation of the Continuing Edu- 
cation for Older Adults Project. A 
survey of older people used in devel- 
oping the Institute's curriculum in 
gerontology revealed that 6 1 per- 
cent of the elderly residents in the 
District of Columbia expressed a 
need or desire ta. engage m work 
- ^^actlvlties. The flistitut^hen 
sought to determine ho^lderly 
citizens could be InvolvedV pro- 
ductive volunteer roles in tn^ D.C. 
public elementary schools. 

The ProgrMn and How It Work* 

The Closing the Generation Gap 
_(CGG) project has filled the need. 
^The program recruits, trains, and 

o 
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deploys older adults to serve as 
educational aides in the District of 
Columbia public elementary 
schools to help ailleviate some of the 
critical staff shortages. The objec- 
tives of the project are: 

□ to engage the interest and parti- 
cipation of older persons in edu- 
cating public elementary school 
children in prekindergarten 
through grade three; 

□ to extend educational services 
through the creation of new 
roles, opportunities, and con- 
tacts; and, 

□ to increase personal self-assur- 
ance and well iaeing among the 
participants by encouraging old- 
er persons to utilize their skills 
and experience. 

In May, 1978. the project coordi- 
nator and director of the Institute 
of GeronteOogy held conferences 
with the SIX regional superinten- 
dents to solicit their suppd|l and 
cooperation in operating^« pro- 
ject. During the c*onfererj<^ the re- 
gional superintendents designated 
the schools that would participate. 
Consideration was given to the tar- 
get population cited in the pro- 
posal, assuring that low-income 
and disadvantaged blacks, Span- 
ish, and Asians in pre-kindergarten 
through grade three would be 
served. 

The project staff held meetings 
with eai'h principal of the desig- 
nated schools for the purposes of 
establishing criteria for volunteers, 
determining*needs. establishing 
dates for orientation and place- 
ments, and reviewing and answer- 
ing questions relevant to the pro- 
ject and the volunteers. Discussion 
also included the specialized skills 
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neided for volunteer tutors In read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; aides 
*tor health units: monitors for re- 
cess, lunch rooms, and hallways;* 
instructional aides in sewing, art, 
candlemaklng, woodwork, music, 
and horticulture. For the most 
part, no special Job qualifications 
were made at the school level; 
however, two schools did require 
that all volunteers be high school 
graduates. 

Job descriptions were developed 
that provided an opportunity for 
volunteers to select their own 
tasks. There are 17 official Job cate- 
gories, ranging from classroom, li- 
brary, or clinic assistant through 
mathematics or reading tutor to 
special interest club sponsor or 
listener. (S 

Volunteers were recruited on 
both a mass and individual basis. 



The method that proved most effec- 
tive was the mass approach. Flyers 
and letters were distributed to 
heavily frequented public places 
(libraries, stores, and recreational 
centers); publicity was generated in 
newspapjers, on radio and televi- 
sion; special presi^tationi^ were, 
made ^t schools and other commu- 
nity organizations; and letters were 
sent to civic assocla,tions and gov- 
, emmental organizations. Flyers 
were placed on the doors of houses 
in the areas surrounding the se- 
lected schools. Public appearances 
were made with over 50 retirement 
groups and senior citizens' clubs 
and local organizations; coordi- 
nated effort was made with existing 
volunteer programs such as Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program and Na- 
tional Volunteer Clearinghouse; 
peer recruitment was also encouraged. 



Most of the volunteers learned of 
the project In one of five ways: 1 ) 
an advertisement in the local news- 
paper: 2) a feature story about. the 
project in a local paper; 3) word-of- 
mouth (from personnel within the 
^school system, local community, 
agencies or a project participant): 
4) through mass mailing to vari- 
ous organizations: and 5) public 
speeches given by the project coor-^ 
dinator or director. 

In Recruiting volunteers for the 
project, considerations were given 
to filling definite needs, allowing 
for attrition and turnovers, provid- 
ing incentives to attract various 
target populations, and including 
nontraditlonal volunteers {low 
socioeconomic and educational at- 
tainment elderly citizens who had 
never volunteered before). 
The only special qualification for 



prc^pec{lve"rec!tJilts was that of 
age; volunteers were required to be 
55 years or older. Among the parti- 
cipants, the age range was from 55 
to 82 years. The median age for 
men was 68 and for women. 72. 
Volunteers were also selected for 
their positive attitude toward 
young people^gdod health and rea- 
sonable vigor; cooperative attitude, 
pleasant personality: and educa- 
tion, skill, or experience related to 
the role to be performed. 

Older persons who expressed an 
Interest in serving as volunteers In 
the project were as^ed to complete 
an application. Acpeptable appli- 
cants were ther) asked to report for 
Interviews. During the interviews, 
the project coordinator and In- 
stitute director explained the his- 
tory and philosophy of the project, 
and described Jobs, tours of duty. 



rights and responsibilities of vol- 
unteers, and school sites. 

Three training sessions 
(November. April, and June) were 
conducted for the purposes of giv- 
ing the volunteer practical knowl- 
edge and useful skills applicable to 
working with young people, ex- 
panding the volunteer's under- 
standing of himself as an aging 
person, promoting self-esteem and 
satisfaction in the volunteer, and 
encouraging the volunteer to re- 
main active in the community. 
Training materials selected were 
' based on the role the volunteer 
would be performing in the school. 
They consisted of slides, tapes, 
films, and hand-outs. In addition, 
facilitators used demonstrations, 
role-playtng. and homework assign- 
ments to stimulate interest. Volun- 
teers contributed to the training by 
sharing their accumulated knowl- 
edge. Some of the materials pres- 
ented in the training consisted of 
definition and scope of reading, 
story-telling techniques, techniques 
of reading books, picture-study 
techniques, methods of teaching 
writing, methods of teaching 
counting, first aid. establishing a 
relationship with a child, tips for 
tutors, and play activities. 

The project staff presented the 
training in coordination with the 
American Red Cross. National Day 
Care Association, and University of 
the District of Columbia's Early 
Childhood and Learning. Elemen- 
tary Education, Reading, and Nurs- 
ing departments. 

A reception was held to recognize 
the volunteers at the end of the 
first training session in November, 
The president of UDC. Lisle C. 



Carter, and the dean of the college 
of education and human ecology. 
Richard L. James, avirarded certifi- 
cates to volunteers who completed 
the training. 

Orientation sessions were held in 
the schools prior to the volunteer's 
tour of duty. During the orienta- 
tion volunteers met the teachers, 
staff, and school coordinator, 
toured the school, distassed as- 
signments and schedules, and ob- 
served classroom activities. 

Approximately three weeks after 
volunteers began their assign- 
ments, the project coordinator 
made site visits to each school to 
observe the volunteer activities and 
conduct conferences with volun- 
teers, principals, and school coor- 
dinators. Assessments were made 
with regard to: the relationship be- 
tween the volunteer, school person- 
nel, and students; ways to solve 
any problems that had developed; 
and recommendations and sugges- 
tions that might improve the as- 
signment. 

Various techniques were used to 
give recognition to volunteers for 
their contributions. The D.C. Pub- 
lic School system paid tribute to 
the volunteers in the project at its 
annual Recognition Day program in 
November, The Institute sponsored 
a Volunteer Recognition Day pro- 
gram for project volunteers on June 
28. 1979, Other methods used to 
recognize volunteers Included 
awarding certificates, enlisting ex- 
perienced volunteers to help train 
new volunteers, taking time to talk 
with volunteers, providing scholar- 
ships to conferences. via"ltlng them 
thank-you notes, nominating them„ 
for volunteer awards, and sending 



birthday and Christmas cards. 

When fully operational, the pro- 
ject was comprised of 60 elderly 
citizens participating at seven ele- 
mentary schools in the District of 
Columbia. The health suite at each 
school was open daily to students 
only because a volunteer was avail- 
able to staff it. The volunteers de- 
termined their own schedules with 
a tjrpical schedule ranging from 
four hours once a week to four 
hours five days a week. The volun- 
teers were provided tokens for 
transportation, free lunches, phy- 
sical examinations, and liability in- 
surance coverage. 



Teachers assigned a volunteer 
found they had a greater amount of 
time to spend In L structional. as 
opposed to non-instructional activi- 
ties; Moreover, they were able to 
devote more time to direct teaching 
activities rather than merely super- 
vising learning activities. Teachers 
with volunteers also were able to 
devote more sustained time to one 
classroom operation before moving 
to the next. 

In specific comments on the 
value of the project, principals cited 
such diverse factors as "provided 
one-to-one tutoring and interaction 
with the students . . . increased time 




An evaluation of the project was 
made in June of 1979. There was a 
wide range of opinions expressed 
by teachers in regard to the direct 
benefits derived from the project, 
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for planning . . . more artistic work 
prepared . . . more time to help 
youngsters . . . more stable atmo- 
sphere in classrooms . . . released 
teachers from non-tnstructlonal 
tasks. . .better teaching and more 
learning took place." 
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The following quotes from volun- 
teers In the project reveal their 
satisfaction and assessment of the 
project: 



**Closiiii the gcnumUoii gmp 
wmm m womtorfal •mpttrimn^r 
'*TlM pn]i««t •tatt tralnad «• 
extrvmelj wmSl b«forc plaring 
OS In tli0 mthwiim.** 
"The etndente appreciated my 
aervicM and I ex^ojed aerring 
fthtna*** 

«*To show their lave and appre- 
ciation, the atndenta g«7e me a 
pn|^ for mj hlrthdn^.'* 
"I had the opportunity to nae 



•kiBa that 1 have not «»ed in 



"Am a reanlt of the ^r<^|eet, I 
made IHanda with aevaral vol- 
nnte«ra. We ma^Of aaeh othera* 
oompanj at the echoole and la 

onr h oiwea *** 



The University of the District of 
Columbia, Institute of Gerontology. 
Closing the Generation Gap project 
is partially funded by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education under Title I of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
as amended, in cooperation with 
the D.C. Commission on Post- 
secondary Education □ 
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The 

llniveiiiity. 

Tear 

for 

ACTION 
Program 
(UTA) 

Santa Fc Community College 
Oatneaville* Florida 

by Ruhym M,Bmal,Direetor 

Santa Fe Community College 
is one of four In the nation 
Xo be awarded a University Year for 
ACTION grant. UYA Is a federally 
funded program to provide human 
resources on a volunteer basis to 
organizations, agencies, and 
groups working toward the elimina- 
tion of the causes of poverty. Since 
n stated purpose of Santa Fe Com- 
munity College is to serve its com- 
munity, the goals of the project and 
those of the college are extremely 
compatible. Santa Fe manages all 
aspects of the grant; provides ex- 
" temal degree curriculum opportu- 
nities: and recruits, provides 
orientation, and places students in 
one of six approved agency set- 
tings. The college continuously 
seeks new agency placement oppor- 
tunities consistent with grant 
guidelines. 

The University Year for ACTION 
Program will begin itsi third year of 
operation in October, 1979, with 
federal funds in the amount of 



8159.000. We have always actively 
recruited senior and adult clti^ns. 
In fact, during our first year of op- 
eration {1977-78). more than two- 
thirds of our 30 volunteers were 
over 50 years of age. Since that 
time our baseline has been in- 
creased to 53 volunteers and it has 
been necessary to actively recruit 
from all age groups. Anyone over 18 
is eligible and volunteers represent 
a wide variety of cultural and socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

The UYA staff consists of a half- 
time director, a full-time assistant 
director, two volunteer supervisors, 
and a secretary-bookkeeper. The 
director and assistant director 
handle all of the administrative 
functions of the program. The 
volunteer supervisors are directly 
responsible for supervision of the 
volunteers at their agency site. 
Each volunteer is assigned to an 
agency supervisor. 

Currently, volunteers are placed 
at one of nine local community 
agencies. They are involved in a 
variety of activities. It is our aim to 
match volunteers* skills and inter- 
ests with one of the following agen- 
cies: Archer Community Progres- 
sive Organization. Inc. (ACPO): 
Community Action Agency {CA/O: 
elementary or middle schools; 
GainesviHe Community Ministry. 
Inc.. (GCM); Gainesville Review of 
Issues and Trends for Self-Action, 
Inc. (GRITS); Interface Runaway 
Shelter; Planned Parenthood; Vol- 
untary Action Center; and other 
agencies when feasible. 

Each new agency must complete 
a "Project Narrative" describing the 
problem UYA Volunteers will ad- 
dress and listing a timetable for 
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achievement of specific goals and 
objectives. Most UYA volunteers are 
Involved In community work, "heip- 
mg the needy to help themselves." 
Many of the people they come In 
contact with are low-income older 
adults, and many of the volunteers 
themselves are living on restricted 
Incomes. 

(^^F olunteers are simultaneously 
\7 enrolled as full-time students 
in the human services program at 
Santa Fe Community College. Dur- 
ing their one year commitment, 
volunteers can usually complete all 
of their course requirements in 
order to obtain their associate in 
science degree in human services. 
They are enrolled in the "external 
degree program." which is an inde- 
pendent study curriculum. 

Training consists of a one-day 
program given by the UYA staff and 
is designed to give an overview of 
basic skills needed for agency work. 
Each agency also offers some sort 
of individualized training. This 
varies according to agency func> 
lions. 

The tremendous impact of the 
University Year for ACTION Pro- 
gram on the local community and 
its low-income citlze.is, in particu- 
lar, has resulted in its designation 
by ACTION officials as a model pro- 
gram. Older voiunteers are not only 
receiving extensive training and ex- 
perience in human service work 
but, at the same time, are assisting 
the elderly in the community □ 
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Program 

Ethel Percy Andrae 
Gerontology Center 
University of Southern 
California 

I^oe Angelea, California 

by Mary M»SmgwUn, 
Director f Older 
VoltuUmmr Projmct, 
f 1972-J976; oftil PoUn F. 
McCormey, Director , 
Andrum Voluntmmr 
Program, (tSJe-preamiU); 
Membmrm i^Andrmt 
Volunteers 

The Andrus Volunteers are 
people helping people and 
learning about themselves in the 
later years of their lives. This pro- 
gram was initiated as a research 
and demonstration project in 1973 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornla s Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
tology Center, The Center, estab- 
lished in 1964. creates within the 
University a special environment 
for training and research in human 
development and aging. The volun- 
teer program is located within 
Community Prograns. one of four 
major divisions of the Gerontology 
Center. The other divisions are: 
The Research Institute. The Leo- 
nard Davis School of Gerontology. 



and the Division of Educational 
Development. The very nature of 
the Center provides the "ralson 
d'etre" for Andrus Volunteers. 

Initially, the purpose of the Older 
Volunteer Project was "to learn how 
older adults can function as senior 
volunteer developers in an organi- 
zation in order to open opportuni- 
ties for retired persons to readily 
find and continue in work that is 
both personally satisfying and that 
accomplishes the purpose of the 
ganization." 

The Andrus Gerontology Center 
was selected as one of two demon- 
stration sites for several reasons: 
(1 lit met criteria which presumab- 
ly would permit the development of 
senior volunteer personnel; (2) it af- 
forded opportunity to observe con- 
ditions that facilitate or impede the 
mutual accommodation of retired, 
unpaid personnel and p^id. non- 
retired personnel in the same work 
setting: (3) most of the central 
tasks of the Center— research, edu- 
cation, and pilot community pro- 
grams — serve older persons Indi- 
rectly; (4) the Center would likely 
attract, as senior volunteers, indi- 
viduals who felt comfortable in a 
university setting and whose back- 
grounds were similar to the estab- 
lished paid personnel and students. 
- There are now approximately 100 
participating older adults who 
volunteer their time to meet the 
goals of the program to develop new 
roles for retired persons and to 
augment the services of the Center. 
The program has grown steadily in 
the scope of its se rvices and in pro- 
fessionalism and assistance by the 
members. Andrus Volunteers began 
with four members in 1973, grow- 



ing to 72 in 1975 and 100 as of 
March. 1978. Based on 100 active 
members as of May. 1979. the sta- 
tistical breakdown is as follows: 32 
men, 68 women; 79 Caucasian, 20 
black, one Spanish surname; seven 
are under 60 years of age. 74 are 
between 60-70, 19 are between 
70-80, and three are over 80. 

A detailed questionnaire com- 
pleted by Andrus Volunteers in 
1977 revealed a composite picture 
as follows: Fifty-two percent of the 
Andrus Volunteers live alone: the 
other 48 percent live with spouses, 
family, or friends. By and large, the 
majority of Andrus Volunteers see 
themselves as healthy: in fact, heal- 
thier than their contemporaries. 
Occupational backgrounds range 
from the professions and business 
to clerical and labor. 

Andrus Volunteers are concerned 
with community problems such as 
crime and safety, inflation and 
taxes, problems of the aged, and 
lack of concern for human well- 
being. They feel that retired per- 
sons can help with these issues 
through active organizational work, 
community Involvement, and advo- 
cacy. Andrus Volunteers believe 
that older people prefer to continue 
working, that they have the same 
strengths and weaknesses as the 
younger population and should 
continue to be productive to the ex- 
tent that they are able. 

The reasons given as ;nost signi- 
ficant for volunteering are to keep 
professional skills alive, to help 
people, to meet people, and to fill 
spare time. In that order. About 60 
percent had previously been volun- 
teers and approximately 50 percent 
are currently volunteering else- 



where In social-civic, humanitarian 
assistance, church, or academic 
programs. Many of the Andrus 
, Volunteers curirently hold member- 
ship in other professional or civic 
organiatatlons and church or reli- 
gious organizations. Approximately 
36 percent hold leadership and 
other positions in these organiza- 
tions. 

Most of the Andrus Volunteers 
spend one to two days a week at 
the Gerontology Center. They at- 
tend general informational meet- 
ings, orientation meetings, and 
committee meetings. They also 
atidit Davis School classes where 
they often serve as resource per- 
sons, attend workshops, and 
sumr.ier Institutes. CommlUee 
work involves planning, evaluation, 
and actual service given to the An- 
drus Center and to the community. 
Andrus Volunteers are especially re- 
warded by the involvement In the 
research activities of the Andrus 
Center, participation in the educa- 
tional seminars, and the opportun- 
ity for skilled service and contacts 
with other dedicated volunteers 
and staff. 

BfTecUve OrganisaUon mnd 

The effectiveness of the An- 
drus Volunteer Program lies 
in the basic concept that it is a 
program "of and "by" older adults. 
Since its inception, volunteers have 
been Involved actively in the plan- 
ning of programs and in developing 
a structure that not only helps 
them reach their goals but also af- 
fords mutual support for one an- 
other. They have experienced satis- 
faction and success in developing 
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their own organizational structure 
within the framework of the insti- 
tutional setting and through the 
use of the democratic process. The 
structure parallels the prime func- 
tions of the University and the 
Center — education, research, and 
community service. At the time of 
entry in the organization in 1973, 
the volunteers filled gaps in service 
in the areas of communications 
and^lssemlnation of informailon. 
ToursvJjf the Center were the first 
task assumed by senior volunteers 
soon after it moved to Its new 
building, relieving the faculty and 
staff to pursue their major respon- 
sibilities. This was soon followed by 
requests for older persons Inter- 
ested m speaking to community 
groups. A speaker corps was 
formed following requests for older 
persons to speak to community 
groups. Another recognized need 
was for a communications vehicle 
among faculty, staff, students and 
volunteers resulting in the publica- 
tion of a newsletter. The Volunteer 
News. The newsletter Is also sent 
to govenmient agencies, commun- 
ity organizations and senior citizen 
groups. 

This beginning allowed for devel- 
opment of mutual accommodation 
and understanding among staff. It 
enabled the volunteers to go at 
their own paces and to realize that 
the services they were performing 
were needed and appreciated. 
Focusing on the major functions of 
the University established a firm 
foundation. 

The Andrus Volunteer Program is 
administered by an elected execu- 
tive committee and a staff director. 
All active members serve on one or 



more of the following committees: 
educational opportunities, decent, 
speakers corps, peer counseling, 
publications, research, humor (re- 
search) project, advocacy, leader- 
ship development, hospitality, fund 
raising, and office. The program 
has evolved committee descriptions 
rather than individual Job descrip- 
tions. This procedure allows the 
volunteer to work within the com- 
smittee framework, thereby having 
ttie opportunity to participate in a 
variety of tasks. 

The function of the paid director 
of volunteers and part-time staff 
assistants is to serve as liaison be- 
tween the Center and the volun- 
teers as well as to provide backup 
and support for the volunteers. As 
the person with administrative 
authority and responsibility for the 
utilization of University resources, 
the director of volunteers shares 
responsibility and authority for 
the Implementation of day-to-day 
programs, shares her skill and 
knowledge with the volunteers, 
maintains operations as efficiently 
as possible througii the assistance 
of paid support staff and office 
volunteers. She helps the volun- 
teers engage in tasks that are chal- 
lenging and not unduly stressful. 
The director of volunteers reports 
" to the head of the Center's Com- 
munity Programs Division and to 
the volunteer membership. 

Veiy early In the development of 
the program, the volunteers se- 
lected Wednesday as meeting day. 
These morning meetings of Andrus 
Volunteers as a whole, or in com- 
mittees, from Septembef- to June, 
provide the structure for a formal 
and Informal exchange of Informa- 
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tion and interpersonal Interaction, 

Recrattrnmit, na^smat^ aiid 
Training 

Older persons have been rec- 
ruited for the Andrus Vol- 
unteer Program in a number of 
ways: primarily through "word of 
mouth" and pe.-sonal contact^—a 
friend who Is a volunteer; a visit to. 
or tour of, the Center: the educa- 
tional seminars: through the vol- 
unteer newsletter: or from hearing 
a member of the speakers corps de- \ 
scribe the program. Since the end 
of the initial two-year demonstra- 
tion, the program has more than 
doubled in membership, services, 
and activities. Since Its inception, 
older men and women from 
throughout the greater Los Angeles 
area have been attracted to the pro- 
gram, bringing with them a wide 
variety of experiences from profes- 
sional, business, and volunteer ser- 
vice backgrounds. 

Prospective members are wel- 
comed at a Wednesday meeting, 
interviewed by a member of the 
membership committee, and asked 
to complete an application form. 
They receive a general orientation 
to the volunteer program and a 
portfolio of information. Each new 
member is expected to serve as a 
docent for at least three months. 
The docent is oriented to the work 
of the Center and to being the Cen- 
ter's personal contact with the pub- 
lic. The assimilation of new mem- 
bers Into the program is an on- 
going process throughout the year. 

The program adheres to the con- 
cept that each new member has the 
right and responsibility to find his/ 
her niche and to make a contrlbu- 
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tlon to the program. Active Aridrus 
Volunteers are expected to attend 
Wednesday general meetings, parti- 
cipate on one or more committees, 
and give 15 hours of service each 
month. Formal "training" courses 
emerge as volunteers need informa- 
tion/skills to develop, operate and 
assess their educational, research, 
or community service projects. 
Some classes are held weekly over a 
period of several months, e.g.. peer 
counseling, volunteer leadership: 
others require less time and effort, 
e.g.. briefing for research inter- 
viewers, and speaker assignments. 

Retention mnd Snpport 
Meelianienui 

There are several reasons for the 
relatively high retention cf mem- 
bers of Andrus Volunteers (90-95% 
year retention). 

Within the Volunteer Prognun 

□ A sense of community' has de- 
veloped throughout the years — 
a camaraderie and a system of 
support of the volunteers for one 
another. 

□ The organizational struc ture has 
developed with co-chair.?!.'» of 
each committee and a sharing of 
responsibilities— both of lead- 
ership and in carrying out of 
assignments by members. 

n The development of worthwhile 
and meaningful tasks. 

□ The development of a democratic 
decision making process. ' 

□ The opportunity to develop work 
options. 

□ The option to receive a small 
monthly reimbursement to cover 
some transportation and out-of- 
pocket expenses. 
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□ Good health of members. (Attri- 
tion has been largely due to Ill- 
ness, illness of a family member, 
or travel.) 

□ Members have had sufficient in- 
come to Support their volunteer 
activities. (Some of the members 
are now finding It necessary to 
take part-time Jobs to supjjle- 
ment their Incomes. ) Conse- 
quently, the volunteei-s have 
developed a 'sustaining' member- 
ship category for members who 
have been active for at least two 
years and now must reduce the 
amount of their participation. 

Witliin the Center and Unhrenttj 

□ There has been a gradual inte- 
gration of the volunteers into the 
Center's division through volun- 
teer initiated activities such as 
the seminar series: through the 
volunteers' response to faculty, 
staff, and student requests for 
services: through the opportun- 
ity to participate in training pro- 
grams and In the implementa- 
tion of research grants (peer 
counseling, legal services, 
teacher aides, interviewers for 
housing study, study of retired 
faculty/staff): and. through serv- 
ing on advisory committees as 
older adult representatives 
("Work and Retirement." Com- 
munity Programs. "You and Your 
Aging Parent." Summer Institute 
courses). 

□ The Center honors the volun- 
teers at the end of each school 
year with a reception in the 
courtyard following the annual 
Recognition Day program, 

□ Andrus Volunteers are invited to 
lectures and other Gerontology 
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Center and University events to 
which students, faculty, and 
staff are also invited. 
□ Members receive complimentary 
parking stickers and a discount 
on Center publications. 
Q Andrus Volunteers may audit 
gerontology courses on a space 
available basis with the permis- 
sion of iht instructor. 
Through their committee struc- 
ture, the volunteers make sure that 
whatever they do meets the stan- 
dards of the university and they 
take pride in their accomplish- 
ments. They also seek guidance 
from the Center's faculty and staff 
who have served on three advisory 
committees of volunteer Initiated 
programs, "Leadership Develop- 
ment." "Humor. * and "Ethel Percy 
Andrus Day," The seminar scries 
planning committee confers with 
the director of the educational 
development division before finaliz- 
ing the year's program. Volunteers 
who work in faculty/staff initiated 
programs are supervised by per- 
sons in charge of the program. 

Commitment on the part of 
Andrus Volunteers to others, and 
especially to older persons in the 
community, is reflected in most of 
the activities they have initiated— 
the speakers corps, tours, semi- 
nars, the humor project, and 
leadership development of senior 
volunteers in otberorganizations 
In the community. T^ey perceive 
themselves as being important and 
credible translators of information 
generated through, gerontological 
nssearch into a variety of forms 
that people In the community can 
use. Some projects (ocua specifi- 
cally on older persons different 
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from themselves, e.g., the humor 
project for frail elderly in nursing 
homes, while other activities reach 
a wider range of age. ethnic, and 
.economic populations. * 

SmtrcM of Fisuuicial Support 

Funding of the Andrus Volunteer 
Program is tied to functions and 
services performed by volunteers 
who select activities that are in line 
^ with the goals of the Center and 
the thrust of the University. The 
volunteers must look for funding 
sources Just as do faculty and staff. 
Since the expiration of the original 
research and demonstration grant 
in 1975. the Andrus Volunteer 
Program has operated on a very 
limited budget. Monies are needed 
for staff salaries for a full-time 
director and part-time assistants, 
volunteer mileage reimbursements, 
as well as materials and supplies. 
Sources of funding since that time 
Include: small grants from the 
Administration on Aging, the 
Andrus Centers Community Pro- 
grams Division, and several foun- 
dations: three publications written 
and/or edited by volunteers. 
"Releasing the Potential of the 
Older Volunteer." "Aging: Toda^ 
Research and You," Volume I and' 
Volume li: occasional reimburse- 
ment from honoraria for speakers; 
and. newsletter subscriptions. The . 
volunteers have Imposed a small 
membership fee of 83.00 per year 
to cover mailing and newsletter 
costs. They raise approximately 
81 ,500-62.000 per year via special 
events, plant sales, and summer 
Institute food services which goes 
toward scholarships for classes, 
conferences, and workshops. In 
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1979, the volunteers i^lsed more 
tRlfii $6,Q00 at their Educational 
seminar day honoring Ethel Percy 
• s. Andrus^or wfeom the Center is 
Htiamed- The educational seminar 
series is self-supporting. Some 
research grants have allowed for 
the involvement of older persons as 
subjects. 

V 

It^ ndrus Volunteers are older 
,than the typical volunteer 
leaders. They are, however, similar 
to these leaders In that the majority 
have relatively high occupational 
status. Income, and education. In 
the e respects they differ from most 
of their age peers. A significant 
minority, however, had, no previous 
experience in a college setting yet 
found rewarding tasks in an insti- 
tution of higher education. Some of 
these senior volunteers were 
*attracted by the challenge of initl- 
fitlng and maintaining services 
needed by their age peers arid 
neighbors. 

The Andrus Volunteers have 
demonstrated how to combine their 
goals with those of the institution 
by developing tasks that serve the 
central purposes of the organiza- 
tion and. consequently, have mean- 
irig for them. As they found their 
functions, they evolved structures 
tb^t permitted both flexibility of 
' time commitment and movement- 
from task to task. They established 
channels for interpersonal relations 
with one another and with others 
at the Center in the performance of 
their tasks. They, established both a 
contejft and content of work that 
met their needs. 



FoTMBWrt for Um FtBitiain 

The future of the Andrus Voltm- 
teer Program is as bright as the 
efforts that volunteers are willing tQ 
make. There is no fa^eeable end 
• to the activities tl\at can be devel- 
oped by creative older persons. It is 
hoped that, by continuing to initi- 
ate programs or respond to requests 
for services, there will be a continu- 
ous evolution of activities whereby 
a ripple effect will octur as the 
volunteers reach out to individuals 
and groups in the larger community. 
• The fiscal future of the program 
depends on the ability of the 
director of volunteers and the 
volunteers themselves to generate 
Interest and seed monies for new 
demonstration projects, and for ^ 
continuing basic support of the 
volunteer effort. 

In summary, the past may be the 
forecast of the future as expressed 
by the Andrus Volunteers them- 
selves. The quotes in this article 
were taken from ;he "comment 
page" of the Volunteer News. 



"One im Uiron^ at m$im «57 
Vivww Ime I wUli m more 

dyasimic, exp«riet|ced, insplfm- 
tiimal, Astd »erric«-orf«iited 
gronii d0dlc«t«il to tbo Itnpmo- 
ment of ooeiotj than the Andnui 
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"I feel tlmt I hmmm grown Int^UeO" 
tnallgr ami enotionnUy. I hmtm 
«ertalnty beooaie nme^ taptm 
toimnt In doaUng wtth poojpli. 
Financial relmbnraomont mmld 
nem* oon^naal^ for the work I 
have done at tbe'Cente^mjr 
contrllintlona bave hmtk made 
with love." 
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MmtrnM Mm y—y «ith mo May 
a«« aiMBlMff* to rstaia tluift 
— n— of intimacy ttmt h— made 
b^ag aa Andnm V^naiMr so 
M^ioyaM. I mui wrong to worry. 
Tito lorgar groopjnot gim yon 
that wamaw mra fino po^o to 
work with and ai^oy. 



**It has lioon a satiating aaperi- 
•aco to diacom latent qoaUtler 
•in nfaalf ; a potential fSor leader- 
ship, oreatlveneaa, and an ability 
to relate to others. I believe it 
haa come ahont bmsanae of the 
supportive quality of the volun- 
teor group at the Center, where 
personal growth is encouraged 
hy example of others and by 
non-pressure encouragement. I 
have found a group with which I 
can oreatisety identify. I am 
l ea r n ing... r* 

"One voiy important thing that I 
have learned about myaelf 
through volunteorism io my abil- 
ity to plumb the depths of n^ 
emotional and physical strength. 
I never dreamed that I could do 
the things I am doing. 1 am 
motivated and have the strength 
' to do so." □ 



Programs 

For 

Older 



"Lorn AngelM Valley 

Van Nuym, Caltfonda 

by Loim V. Homer, 
Project Manager 



OS Angeles Valley College has 
redeveloped a unique program 
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for older Americans, encompassing 
a number of areas. With reference 
to the older volunteer, the college 
first took a look at the skills inher- 
ent in a large population of persons 
60 years of age and over who had 
been Issued Gold Cards denoting 
their special status as older 
persons. It was discovered that 
many of them were either retired 
teachers or had been in a position 
of training in a variety of business 
and professional areas. 

Two projects involving older 
adults are currently '.n progress at 
Los Angeles Valley College. One is a 
volunteer peer teaching program 
and the other is a placement satel- 
lite in the Senior Adult Program to 
help persons interested in volun- 
teer or paid part-time employment. 

The Volunteer Peer Teaching 
Program 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Gerontology pro- 
vides for field work in order to have 
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Its students receive experience In 
working with older persons. One 
student has taken for her field 
work and dissertation the develop- 
ment of a peer teaching program 
on Valley College campus, using the 
skills of retired persons. The proj- 
ect takes the form of one noncredit 
class designed to help older persons 
develop four to eight session 
courses in fields that interest older 
students. The training course runs 
eight weeks, during which time 
lesson plans are developed and pre- 
sented for evaluation in the class 
itself. At the end of the course older 
students are prepared to be peer 
teachers in the Senior Adult Pro- 
gram noncredit classes. 

In the first semester of the peer 
teaching program the following 
courses are being presented: 

Selling Yourwelf. This class is 
designed to prepare potential older 
workers to enter the Job market 
through exercises in confidence- 
building and preparation for inter- 
views. It is taught by a senior with 
experience in psychoLgy and busi- 
ness. 

Senior Rmp. This is a course 
designed to provide the tools for 
achieving one's greatest potential. 
It uses relaxation and Internal con- 
trol as the primary tools In assess- 
ing one's own abilities. The teacher 
for this class Is a senior student 
majoring in psychology, with 
experience in the business world. 

TM« Wii» Yonr I.lfe. This 
course is taught by a businessman 
who has an interest in and under- 
standing of history. The course 
explores the history of the United 
States from 1914 to 1943- as seen 
through the life experiences of the 
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students, with emphasis on the 
arts, personalities, and phenomena 
of the times. 

Drwatic Speech in'Bmytfi^ 
Life. This course is taught by an 
older student who comes from the 
field of education. It provides the 
essentials of good speech, with 
practice in diction, expression, 
voice projection, and delivery. The 
course will develop a showcase to 
be presented to the Senior Stu- 
dents Club on campus. 

Self-Qrewtli and Devt^ofi- 
ment. This tx)urse is taught by a 
senior student in educational psy- 
chology. It is designed to enhance 
, group communication skills with 
an emphasis on self-discovery. It 
will develop skills in recognizing 
and evaluating personal growth. 

The Placement Satellite 

It has become necessary for many 
older students to obtain part-time 
employment because of support 
needs necessary In continuing their 
education. Therefore, Los Angeles 
"Valley College has developed the 
placement satellite in the Senior 
Adult Program as a means of help- 
ing older adults find volunteer or 
paid part-time Jobs suited to their 
skills and Interests. 

In order to administer such a 
program, a husband-and-wife 
volunteer team works directly with 
the placement bureau to develop 
and place older students. Over the 
past year this team has recruited 
two additional senior volunteers. 
One has skills in placement: the 
other in Job development. The em- 
ployment team Is in the process of 
putting together an EmplPyer Advi- 
sory Committee for the employment 
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satellite. Over the past year this 
team of four persons has generated 
increased interest on the part of 
employers to explore the value of 
part-time older workers. The team 
was involved In a conference en- 
titled "Community Colleges and 
Older Workers." They were resource 
persons in several of the work- 
shops. There Is a bank of approxi- 
mately 50 employers related to this 
satellite. There Is a registration of 
approximately 125 persons inter- 
ested m either volunteer or paid 
part-time employment. 

The staff of this activity serve 
also as counselors to the potential 
employees, helping them to under- 
stand interview skills and employer 
needs. It is anticipated that within 
the next year this particular service 
will expand materially. 

Volunteers are placed In tutoring 
programs, in senior centers, and in 
numerous community organiza- 



tions that traditionally have been 
built on the willingness of Ameri- 
can citizens to give their time. 

Financial support for these two 
projects comes from the Collegers 
community services budget and 
primarily consists of limited staff 
time, publicity materials, and 
telephone support. 

The role of Los Angeles Valley 
College in the peer teaching pro- 
gram is to give staff support in 
developing the courses, and In 
actual administration of them. The 
projection Is to Increase the peer 
teaching program to provide more 
educational opportunities to the 
senior population Itself. 

The role of the college In the em- 
ployment component is to provide 
physical space as well as telephone 
support. The community Is made 
aware of the resources through 
contact with the volunteer Job- 
developers and by word-of- mouth. 



CondmiloiM/Fiitiire DirectioiM 

The peer teaching program is 
proving very successful in two 
areas: 

□ It provides an outlet for per- 
sons who always have wanted to 
teach, who have the skills but 
never had the opportunity. 

□ It makes It possible for com- 
munlty services to offer educational 
opportunities in areas beyond 
those which the budget can sup- 
port. For community colleges that 
find themselves under limited bud- 
get constrictions, this might be a 
way to expand to meet the increas- 
ing requests for continued oppor- 
tunities for older Americans, 
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As inflation increases, it is 
anticipated that more and more 
older Americans will need to find a 
way to supplement their incomes. 
Employers are learning that older 
Americans are a better source of 
employees than many untrained 
persons. Th? concept of part-time 
or tandem jobs is gaining accept- 
ance. The community college, with 
its large reservoir of older students, 
is proving to be a logical vehicle 
through which to match the needs 
of employers and older Americans. 
In other community colleges, this 
activity could be housed either with 
the Senior Adult Program or with 
the college placement bureau Q 
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Projeet 
ASSERT 

(Activity to Support 
the Stron^thoning of 
Bdueation through 
Retired Techuioians) 



University Collegs 
University of Cincinnati 
Cineinnati, Ohio 
Sinclair Community CoUege 

DaytoAt Ohio 

Part I: University CoUege 

by Dorothy NapoU, Director 
f^PUmning and Develop- 
ment, ASSERT, with 
reviMionm by fipnnah 
Eimner, Proyrmn Assist- 
ant, ami Ctttharine P. 
Warmbrodt Project 
MHreetor, Naiiorml Center 
forRemeareh in 
Vocational Education 



^B)roJect ASSERT Is an experl- 
Ji mental program designed to 
. provide technically skilled retired 
persons with a chance to serve and 
to discover a new role, to improve 
occupational eeucation programs in 
two year technical Institutions and 
colleges, and the opportunity for 
interaction between older and 
younger persons on career related 
subjects. It is sponsored by the 
federal Administration on Aging, 
and is directed by the National 
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Center for Rese^h in Vocational 
Education. The project test demon- 
stration Sites are located at Univer- 
sity CoUege in Cincinnati and at 
Sinclair Community College in 
Dayton. 

The University CoUege had estab- 
lished a relationship with the agen- 
cies in the community that had 
service programs for the aged prior 
to the inception of Project ASSERT. 
It was felt that a consortium could 
be established among the five insti- 
tutions comprising the University 
of Cincinnati that offer associate 
degrees and the Cincinnati Techni- 
cal College. It seemed clear that a 
consortium could offer the spec- 
trum and variety of technical pro- 
grams to older Americans as volun- 
teers. Since no one two-year coUege 
offered a complete vocational edu- 
cation program, the formulation of 
a consortium appeared to be a 
powerful device for puUlng retired 
union members. Journeymen, and 
technicians out of retirement into 
meaningful roles within our set- 
ting. 

In addition, the University Col- 
lege had established a relationship 
with the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program (RSVP) that was to be re- 
sponsible for the recruitment, ap 
plication, and eventual assignment 
of the volunteer to the technical 
programs In which he or she might 
become engaged. The possibility of 
establishing a labor studies pro- 
gram was also being explored with 
union leadership. 

These, then, were the reasons for 
making the college a pilot site for 
the testing of the new program. 
Subsequently we subcontracted 
with the National Center for Re- 
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search and Vocational Education 
and proceeded to organize the con- 
sortium. 

Organization of the consortium 
was not without its difHrultiea. Al- 
though the adminlstraiive heads of 
each of the units were supportive 
and enthusiastic about the idea of 
volunteers augmenting their tech- 
nical programs, we discovered in a 
series of meetings that self-inter- 
ests, beliefs about volunteers, and 
particularly volunteer union mem- 
bers, and ideas about vocational 
and technical education presented 
problems. 

Concern for these matters made 
it necessary for us to design a pro- 
cess by which we could develop a 
reasonable degree of trust and 
agreement. The National Center for 
Research and Vocational Educa- 
tion, during the beginning phase of 
the Project, helped greatly to iden- 
tify the common goals rising out of 
ASSERT. A resource handbook 
draft containing operational guide- 
lines, as well as other materials, 
were created and provided as part 
of the technical assistance to both 
Sinclair Community College and 
University College. To clarify our 
conception on the distinction be- 
tween technical and vocational edu- 
cation, a broad definition of the 
word "technician" that was appro- 
priate to education in the two-year 
college was identified,* 



•Technlci in— a person highly sk'Jled or 
highly specialized in the method or prac- 
tice of a particular trade, specialty, or the 
like, with special reference to mechanized 
details and the use of special techniques: 
one who has mastered the techniques ol 
fine art. From: Dictionanj of Education. 
Carter V. (lood. Editor. Dean and Profes- 
sor of Education. Emeritus. University of 
Cincinnati. 
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The definition was sufficiently 
broad to include persons proficient 
in the technology areas offered hy 
the colleges as well as a wide range 
of union personnel. 

There was consensus that our 
educational aims were technical In 
nature, that we educated for partic- 
ular skill development within our 
students so that they would not 
only be able to enter a particular 
job level but also proceed upward 
on an organization's career ladder. 
The concept of career advancement 
distinguishes us from vocational- 
ism. 

Project management anticipated 
difficulty in recruiting retired 
union members: union members 
do not have a history of volunteer 
work outside of the union. This be- 
lief led to the decision to recruit a 
retired union member for the posi- 
tion of coordinator of ASSERT. We 
felt originally that, with about 
140.000 union members living in 
the Cincinnati area, recruitment 
would be easy. We had not con- 
tended with history or the signifi- 
cance of our educational alms. 
That history could be best charac- 
terized by "attrition" between the 
unions and the University. Twenty 
years before the unions had tried to 
establish a training program at the 
University, but were rejected. While 
the University leadership has 
changed since then, union leader 
ship has not. ,Wlth at least one 
notable exception, there remained 
resistance on the part of union 
leadership toward engaging in 
activities with the University. 

Efforts were made during that 
first year to resolve this problem. 
For example, union leaders were 
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asked for the nam&s of members of 
their retired groups who might be 
considered for the position of 
ASSERT coordinator. A financial 
obstacle was encountered. Payment 
of a salary for the coordinator's 
work would Jeopardize the retired 
union member's benefits. A woman 
was recruited who had once held 
i^nlon membership and had experi- 
ence specifically related to job devel- 
opment for senior citizens, as well 
as many contacts in local aging 
networks that proved beneficial for 
her work as project coordinator. 
She began the secondLstage of the 
project—the marketing of ASSERT 
and the recruitment of the volun- 
teers. 

How the Pmgrwii Woriw 

The Idea of developing Job de- 
scriptions prior to recruitment and 
marketing was advocated by the 
National Center for Research and 
Vocational Education and by 
R.S.V.P. This practice served to 
protect the prospective volunteer as 
well as give the person an Insight 
Into the types of work available. It 
was felt that people would be more 
likely to volunteer their services If 
they knew in advance what they 
would be doing. However, flexibiHty 
in approaching the recruitment 
process— either with or without job 
descriptions— was both allowed and 
encouraged, 

Dimcultles did arise In defining 
roles between R.S.V.P. and the con- 
sortium with regard to recruitment 
and placement. Staff of R.S.V.P. felt 
that these functions should be 
theirs. The ASSERT coordinator 
believed that recruitment duties be- 
long to R.S.V.P.. but that place- 



ment of volunteers shoukJ be her 
responsibility. The matter was re- 
solved when It became clear that 
R.S.V.P. was constrained by limited 
resources and would have difficulty 
assuming the additional responsi- 
bility of Project ASSERT. The Pro- 
gram had received no additional 
funds for its involvement. Thus, 
while we sought its approval and 
assistance where possible, we did 
not expect it to be actively Involved 
in the demonstration project. 

The deans of the consortium 
spoke highly of the project and ex- 
pressed an Interest in and commit- 
ment to the concept, though their 
Involvement was relatively modest. 
Communication between the deans 
and the ASSERT coordinator was 
good. The fact that the deans were 
not heavily involved may have been 
due to the admlnstrative design of 
the demonstration. The coordinator 
was housed at the University Col- 
lege, while none of the other con- 
sortium members had a person as- 
signed to program functions. Any 
work done at their institutions was 
carried out along with other duties. 
Perhaps the situation could have 
been improved had the coordina- 
tor s Job been made a travelling 
position with established hours 
and days to spend at each school. 

Project ASSERT was advertised 
in all the media. A special day was 
set aside to Introduce it to person- 
nel officers of businesses, unions, 
and social agencies. People over 60 
enrolled in the classes in -the con- 
sortium colleges were Invited. From 
this event came the recruitment 
committee, whose members had 
Identified themselves as interested 
in the mission of the project. This 



group had recruitment as Its pri- 
mary objective. The members were 
to act as linkages to their suburban 
newspapers. Several retired mem- 
bers volunteered to work In techni- 
cal programs. 

The mission of this committee 
was quite different from that of the 
advisory board, which was formed 
early on. Board members, selected 
from the communlty-at-large. pri- 
marily represented nonprofit social 
agencies with humanitarian con- 
cerns. Although union membership 
on the advisory board was desired, 
as was that of commercial enterpr- 
ises, it did not materialize. While 
this omission may not affect 
seriously the final outcome of Pro- 
ject ASSERT, it hampered the short 
range goals of obtaining volunteers, 
early in the project. 

We attempted to engage union 
assistance in the marketing effort 
when we discovered another obsta- 
cle. The unions have, at least in the 
Cincinnati area, an extensive vol- 
unteer program of their own. They 
use retired volunteers to train in- 
dividuals in apprentice programs. 
However, they did not proMtop to 
advertise through their IjJP^ 
organs. 

Another area of disappointment 
- was the idea of utilising stMdenls 
to recruit. Eighteen students from 
blue collar backgrounds volun- 
teered to take materials and the 
preliminary applications into the 
communities in which they lived. 
^ They placed these materials in pub- 
lic places such as libraries, drug- 
stores, bowling alleys, banks, and 
grocery stores. 

The coordinator's reports show 
that senior centers were not suc- 



cessful recruitment sources. Sev- 
eral reasons were given for this. 
The staffs that coordinate the sen- 
ior center activities kept their 
clients so well occupied that they 
did not have time to volunteer. 
Another problem reported was* 
transportation. Some centers go 
out into the community to pick up 
members, bring them to the center, 
and return them to their homes at 
the end of a day. These people nor- 
mally would not leave their homes 
at all were it not for the transporta- 
tion service provided by the senior 
centers. 

The recruiting effort eventually 
did bring forth a number of retired 
persons who wfshed to volunteer 
their time and service to the two- 
year colleges, but most were not 
union members. The majority of 
the volunteers were men with pro- 
fessional backgrounds — engineers, 
accountants, businessmen, a per- 
sonnel officer, a retired dean of ad- 
missions, an attorney, a mailman— 
and two businesswomen. Thus, the 
volunteer positions had to be ad- 
Justed to the skills of the people 
recruited. However, all of the 
volunteers met programmatic needs 
of the colleges. The situation illus- 
trated that it can be difficult for a 
program to anticipate the possible 
types of volunteers It will have and 
the kinds of positions that will be 
appropriate for them, 

t present, the volunteers are 
J[^}S, providing meaningful service 
to a variety of technical programs 
and administrative offices. They are 
assistants to classroom teachers, 
they critique and grade student 
papers, they act as brokers between 



practicum sites and colleges, they 
do foUowup research on studies 
concerned with withdrawals or sus- 
pensions, they are career advisors 
to students and academic tutors, 
they assist college fiscal officers,- 
an4 one retired volunteer Is a life- 
guard. 

In sfddltion, a group of volunteers 
have been recruited to act as assis- 
tants in the faculty evaluation pro- 
gram within a college. These as- 
signments have not been, as might 
be anticipated, a threat to existing 
personnel or faculty but. on the 
contrary, are providing necessary 
services that both students and 
volunteers are finding meaningful 
and rewarding. The volunteer 
services have not replaced or dis- 
placed any existing oosition or 
Individual— rather, they have aug- 
mented administrative functions. It 
shows that positions can be devel- 
oped that meet the needs of a col- 
lege, and can be filled by retired 
technicians. 

Another flexible aspect of the 
ASSERT project was its super- 
vision. The resource manual was 
presented to the demonstration 
sites as a "working draft." It con- 
tained statements that clearly indi- 
cated it was to be revised on the 
basis of actual program experi- 
ences. In fact, feedback forms were 
provided to site coordinators for 
this purpose. The material in the 
resouijce manual was drawn from 
the general literature on volunteer- 
ism and was intended to assist in 
the Implementation of the project, 
not to direct it. 

We had expected to provide a 
thorough orientation and super- 
vision program for the volunteers 



at the point of entry into positions 
within the colleges. But, since 
volunteers were largely recruited In- 
dividually and then assigned to a 
particular faculty member or ad- 
ministrator, that person, rather 
than the coordinator, has been es- 
sentially responsible for orienting 
the volunteer to his or her place- 
ment and to the p>articular task to 
be performed. Thus, the personal 
needs, experiences, and Interests of 
the volunteer are most apparent to 
the assigned supervisor, with 
whom a relationship is established. 
Happily, it has worked; there have 
been very few cases of confusion or 
need for reassignment. 

R.S.V.P. assumed the responsi- 
bility of providing Insurance for the 
volunteers, as well as transporta- 
tion and meals when needed. 
Parking on the main campus of the 
University of Cincinnati, where the 
University College Is located, has 
presented the only maintenance 
' problem for the project. Again. 
R.S.V.P. handles this concern. The 
initial grant provides only for the 
salary of the coordinator, office 
supplies, and other materials. 



Braluiition 

The difficulties we encountered 
in establishing and implementing 
the ASSERT project were ideologi- 
cal and organizational. They ex- 
isted among the consortium. 
ASSERT site leaders, and R.S.V.P. 
In addition, certain historical and 
financial problems were apparent 
between the unions and the 
ASSERT site operational baser The 
former were resolved by process 
and design; the latter by hiring a 



fulltlme coordinator with a union 
background. However, the flexibil- 
ity with which all parties Involved 
approached the development of the 
demonstration was a key to its suc- 
cess. The task was to place retired 
technicians as volunteers in the 
' two-year colleges, and it was 
accomplished. 




Part n: SlnislAlr Comaamlty 

Sinclair Community College 
I in Dayton, Ohio is the site of 
the other ASSERT program 
directed by the Nfitional Center for 
Research in Vocational Education. 
The project coordinator Is Clara 
McGlone. Since Sinclair is a two- 
year institution emphasizing the 
teaching of occupational and tech- 
nical skills, the volunteer ASSERT 
program is a valuable asset for the 
college. 
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In addition to volunteer endea- 
vors to link the ASSERT project 
with other senior programs at the 
college, contacts have been made 
with several additional colleges In 
Ohio that provide special older 
adult programs. The purpose Is to 
establish an informational data 
bank of such programs for possible 
future development at Sinclair. 

ASSERT volunteers have been in- 
volved in many of the college's 
departmental services: supervising 
the piano lab In the Fine Arts 
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Department: providing public rela- 
tions services for the Law and 
Financial. Management Department 
through speaking tours to explain 
and publicize the program; working 
in the Early Learning Center of the 
Early Childhood Education Depart- 
ment: serving as child development 
consultants and speakers for the 
Intergovernmental Conference at 
the Dayton Convention Center: 
and. assisting in the services to the 
Golden Age Program in the Contin- 
uing Education Office. 

Unlike most volunteer programs, 
the ASSERT project at Sinclair has 
attracted more men than women. 
Many come from professional em- 
ployment backgrounds but are pro- 
viding technical skills In their 
volunteer activities. Moreover, while 
many volunteer jobs tend to be 
similar in nature within a given or- 
ganization, at Sinclair each volun- 
teer has been involved in an 
Individualized position. 

For example, a retired strings 
and band teacher in the local high 
schools is now a volunteer In th' 
Fine Arts Department. Using piano 
Igb equipment, he works on an in- 
dividual basis with music students. 
The students record their practice 
sessions, he listens to the record- 
ings, then meets with ihcm lu 
demonstrate their errors and advise 
them on proper technnique. An- 
other volunteer, a retired Air Force 
officer, works in office management 
and public relations. With the Dean 
of Education in the Golden Age 
Educational Program, he has 
organized a Senior Adult Education 
Club. He also is working with com- 
munity agencies to obtain technical 
training for retirees who want skills 
^j -rt-tlme paid employment. 
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In setting up the ASSERT pro- 
gram at Sinclair, certain problem 
areas developed. Although one of 
the thrusts of the original proposal 
was to attract "blue collar" retirees, 
most of the volunteers have been 
professional in background. Help- 
ing the volunteers to find the indi- 
vidual niche that suited them took 
considerable time, while helping 
the college departments find a 
qualified volunteer was also time 
consuming and occasionally im- 
possible. Moreover, the starl-up 
time needed to implement the pro- 
gram was greater than originally 
projected □ 
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Senior 
Troupe 

Bam Players Theatre 



Sluiimee MlMlon, K«n««» 
(With cooperative sopport 

from JohiMOii County 
Commimity College) 

Mmry Ann Van Vooren, 
Program Director 

n September of 1978. a 
J_L group of 25 older persons 
made up' the original production 
unit of a new offshoot of the Barn 
Players Theatre—the Senior Acting 
Troupe. They prepared six 30-mln- 
ute one act plays about the process 
of aging, held rehearsals, and be- 
gan performing for nutrition sites, 
nursing homes, and other senior 
organizations in their communify. 
Since then, the plays have toured 
regularly throughout the Kansas 
City metropolitan area and now are 
performed before church, civic, and 
, professional groups of mixed ages 
as well as senior groups. 

The Barn Flayers Theatre, a 
volunteer company, organized the 
Senior Acting Troupe with an 
initial CETA grant and support 
from Johnson County Community 
College. The College provided free 
office space for the program where 
bookings for performances have 
been made through the Johnson 
County Arts Council. The College 
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has also provided space for the 
troupe to audition and rehearse its 
plays. 

During the 1979-80 season, the 
Senior Acting Troupe wlU present 
at least 75 plays to various commu- 
nity groups. The troupe Is offering 
a choice of six one-act plays of 20 
to 30 minutes in length. The plays 
are easy to tour; they require few 
props and have small casts. Each 
play emphasizes some aspect of 
aging— not the coodltlon of being 
aged. Performances are followed by 
a discussion period led by a mem- 
ber of the troupe in which audi- 
ences participate. The combined 
effect of the dramatization and dls- 
ci3rssion on aspects of the aging 
process has been dynamic. The 
troupe has met with enthusiasm 
wherever It has performed and the. 
success has been particularly not- 
able when performances are given 
before a mixed age audience. 

Seniors run the program. Two 
separate plays are available for per- 
formance at any given time. Coordi- 
nating this activity has resulted in ^ 
some problems. The plays are re- 
hearsed for one month, and actors 
must be willing to devote two or 
three evenings each week for the 
rehearsals. Their schedules must 
be flexible enough to enable them 
to perform during the day or in the 
evening. Discussions leaders have 
to be chosen. The plays have to be 
selected on a non-royalty required 
basis. 

In addition tfj the office and 
rehearsal space and public rela- 
tions support provided by Johnson 
County Community College, the 
troupe has been sub&ldtised by the 
Barn Players Theatre. It Is hoped 
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that' the troupe can be made self- 
sufHclent. in part by arranging 
more bookings with civic groups 
that can afford to make contribu- 
tions for performances. Contribu- 
tions presently range from $10 to 
$15 for a performance. Volunteer 
actors must pay their own trans- 
portation costs when a play is 
toured. 

An Agency on Aging grant was re- - 
ceived in October. 1979. to hire a 
coordinator for the program. This 
person will handle requests and 
scheduling of plays and will orga- 
nize drama classes to build up the 
acting company. Volunteers are 
preparing a brochure explaining 
the prograni^ A steering committee 
of seniors has been established to 
recommend policy, programs, and 
program modifications to the Bam 
Players Board of Directors. Regular 
bi-monthly meetings have been 
scheduled to evaluate the program 
and formulate new plans. 



The Senior Acting Troupe and 
the Barn Players have several 
exciting goals for the program. 
They hope to conduct a national 
-play-writing contest as a way of 
gaining new materials for perform- 
ances and to generate interest in 
this type of senior program among 
all age groups throughout the 
, country. They want to develop a 
children's "storybook hour" pro- 
gram at local libraries using senior 
leaders from the troupe who may 
not have sufficient experience for 
the touring unit. This activity 
could involve handicapped seniors 
with limited mobility. The troupe 
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has performed plays and led discus- 
^ slons occasionally at the request of 
Instructons at Johnson Cwunty 
Community College. They would 
like to expand this activity to In- 
clude performances and discus- 
sions at senior and Junior high 
schools as a way to instruct and in- 
volve young people In the aspects of . 
aglng--a continuing life process. 
I In the meantime, requests for 
new plays and repeat performances 
are constantly being received. Ser- 
vice users have been enthusl^tlc 
In their responses: "Very true to 
life. Senior adults really identified 
with it." "This is a great project. 
Good luck as you take the play 
around." 

Members of the troupe are highly 
dedicated to the program. They all 
agree that, in addition to entertain- 
ing, they a$;e involved in an activity 
that mixes young with old and that 
creates a new awareness about ag- 
mg in their community. They feel 
stimulated. As one member said. 
"... the challenge of memorizing 
and learning new skills adds a new 
goal for achievement." Another 
said, "I thought the theatre was 
gone from my life, but now -it has 
become Important again and 
brought back my ambitions of 
youth." A married couple has found 
a new Interest they can share: 
"Having never acted before, it was 
beyond our wildest Imagination 
that wd'would be given a chaiice to 
act in a play. It has given us great 
pleasure to perform and entertain, 
and we have made many new 
friends. We hope many senior cltl- 
,zens will avail themselves of this 
opportunity and know the Joy and 
fun we have experienced." □ 1 
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A. DeseHiiUoM of Other Volunteer Programs 



□ Executive Service Corps of Arkansas and Chicago, Illinois, are 
organizations that provide middle management and senior level 
retired executives with an opportunity to undertake short-term 
assignments to work toward Improving the management effective- 
ness of area not-for-profit agencies. Further Information may be 
obtained by contacting: 

Mr. Dennis A. Zavac, Executive Director 

The Executive Service Corps of Chicago 

Room 1160 

280 LaSalle Street 

Chicago, IL 60604 

N||rma Wlsor 

Arkansas Community Foundation 
309 Center Street 
Little Rock. AR 72201 

□ Mt. Auburn Hospital's Community Health Education Depart- 
ment. Cambridge, Massachusetts, has developed an InnovatSvc 
health education volunteer program using talented older persons 
(55 +• ) to provide a needed service to the community. Older volun- 
teers serve by assisting their communffy library program as work- 
shop assistants. In administration and planning as data collection 
team members public on public relation projects, and as screening 
clinic aides. Further information may be obtained by contacting: 

Virginia Jacobs. Project Director 
Mount Auburn Hospital 
330 Mount Auburn Street 
Cambridge. MA 02138 

□ The National School Volunteer Program (NSVF! is a nationally 
recognized education organl3atlon providing leadership to over six 
million school volunteers. Through this program, school volunteers 
work In the classroom and the library. They provide enrichment by 
sharing hobbles, talents, and experiences while serving as living 
historians to the children. NSVP provides various services for its 
members. Including Idea exchanges, training workshops, a news- 
letter, an information bank, and publications. Further information 
may be obtained by contacting: 

The National School Volunteer Program 
300 N. Washington Street 
Alexandria. VA 22314^^ 



□ Project V.I.E.. Volunteers Intervening for Equity, is an activity of 
the Association of Junior Leagues whereby older men and women 
in nine cities volunteer on behalf of persons needing special 
intervention to secure a benefit or a right. Older volunteers identify 
and address critical community needs In areas of health care, legal 
assistance, foster care, and juvenile Justice in their communities. 
The project demonstrates the value of creating volunteer opportuni- 
ties by which the talents of older persons may be directed toward 
socially constructive activities. Training and orientation are a part 
of the program providing older volunteers insights Into advocacy 
theory and methods. Further information can be obtained by 
contacting: 

l>roJect V.I.E. 

The Association of Junior Leagues. Inc. 
825 Third Avenue 
New York. NY 10022 



B. Senior CiUzen College Programs 
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CoiMtline Commtmity College 

Neel Buell, Director 
Emeritus Institute 
1 023 1 Slater Avenue 
Fountain Valley. CA 92708 

Conege of the BmeriU 

Florence A. Smith 

San Diego Community College District 
3375 Camlno Del Rio, South 
San Diego. CA 92108 
Cuyahoga Conummitf College 

Iris W. Gold. Director, Elders' Program 
Lifelong Learning Institute 
2900 Community College Avenue 
Cleveland. OH 44115 

Dnke Invtititte for Learning in Retirement 

Peer Advising. Office of Continuing Education 
107 Blvens Building 
Durham. NC 27708 



(714) 963-081 1 



(714) 280 7610 



(216) 241-5966 



19191 684 62.59 



\ 

bMtitnte for Retired ^fMeionate (IRP) 

66 West 12th Street 
New York. NY 100 U 

Emerttiw Cidtoge of Blarin 

Henry Mamet. Director 
College of Marin 
Kent field, CA 94904 

The Ac«deiq7 for Retirefl Executive* anil 
ProfeMionale (REAP) 

David B. Rauch. Director 
Great Neck Public Schools 
The Adult Program 
30 Cumberland Avenue 
Great Neck. NY 1 1020 

Saiddleback Commwntty College 

Lee McGrew. Assistant Director 

Division of Health Sciences and Gerontolo^ 

2800 Marguerite Parkway 

Mission Vlejo, CA 92675 

Santa Monica Community College 

Marilyn H. Hall. Director of Emeritus College 
1900 Pico Boulevard 
Santa Monica. CA 90405 

Vernon Regional Junior College 

Susan Richardson 
4400 College Drive 
Vernon. TX 76384 



(212) 741-5682 



1415) 485-9368 



(516) 482-8650 



(714) 495-4950 

I 



(213) 450 5150 



(817) 552 6291 



Selected BiWograpliy of Resource Material 



Bth«l Percy Aadrn* OerontotogJr Center. Rmlmamin^ the 
Potential qf thm OUSmr Vaiuntmer* Mmxj M. Segola, Editor. 
lAm Angales, CA; Uniwsity of Sowthem CaUfoniU Fre»». 
1070. 

Written from the experience of volunteers at the Andrus Center, 
this book describes how retired adults can compatibly enter an 
organization that employs paid v orkers and uses their talents 
productively. 

Gotbaom. Victor and Elinor Bmrr. "On Volonteeripm, ' In: 

Social PoUcy, Vol. 7. Wo. 3, NmJnwi. 1976. p. 50-51. 

This article discusses the negative attitudes prevalent towards 
volunteerlsm in general and In particular as they related to the use 
of volunteers In New York City during the 1976 budget crisis when 
40 000 municipal workers were unemployed. The authors also 
describe the position of their union. District Council 37 of the 
American Federation of State. County, and Municipal Employees, 
on the use of retirees as volunteers. 

Mnrpiiy. Jndith and Carol Florio, lUever Too Old To Teiujfi. 
New York, MY; Academy for EdncaUonal Dewriopment, 680 
PiffUi Avenue, 1978. 

A report examining the ways in which older adults can help serve 
the learning needs of others. It includes descriptions o( programs 
In which older persons are recruited to serve in educational roles, 
gutdclints for development of similar programs, and an examina- 
tion of current educational abilities and talents of older persons as 
"teachers." 

liaUoaal Sohool Volimt^er Program, Inc., Voltt»t««r» in 
Educations FnUure Public PoUcy, Aleaandria, VAs National 
School Vid«ntoer Program, tec 300 North Waahington St., 
23314. 

Policy manual and business Involvement in school volunteei 
programs, the volunteer in career planning for high school 
students, and the economic Impllcanons of volunteers in education 
are discussed. NSVPs Information Bank Includes how to inlorma- 
tlon such as how to recruit and retain college volunteer, liow 
experienced volunteers train new volunteers, etc. 



Naytor. Harriet H. Voluntmmrm Today: FUtOit^, TnUning, and 
WorMag with Them. IW«w Tob^k, liT: TIm Diydesi Px«m« 1973. 

Sound principles and practices for administrators, executives, and 
professionals are presented in this comprehensive, technical book. 
Topics Include: trends In administrative volunteering, volunteer- 
staff work patterns, motivation, clues for volunteer assignments, 
designing training events, and numerous useful diagrams and 
forms. 

Sainer. «I«siet S. "The Community Caree; Older Vohmteera." In: 
Social Policy. VoL 7, No. 3. NovJDec. 1976, p. 73«78. 

This article describes the experience of SERVE (Serve and Enrich 
Retirement by Volunteer Experience) and RSVP (Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program) senior volunteer programs In the New York City 
area in regard to: the benefits volunteerlsm offers to the aging and 
to their communities, how this new role lor the aging evolved, 
what SERVE and RSVI' learned from the greater use of senior 
citizen volunteers, and what additional steps need to be taken to 
assure that all of the elderly who wish to engage In a volunteer 
activity can have the opportunity. 



Scblndler-Ralnman, Exra and GNinlon Lipi>ett. The Valunteer 
Community—The Creatium Vmm (tf B%unan ReMOtirccm. 
Washittfton, DCs NTL Reeonrces, 3ttd Edition, 1975. 

This publication prtisents imaginative projections of developing 
communities where natural communities have not been ilnkcd and 
describes what communities can do to help their citizens. Practical 
adult traininj* guidelines are included. 
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Stensel, Anne and Helen Peeney. Volunteer Training and 
Development j A Manual. Son^* CT: Seaboiy Press, 06071, 
1976. 

This manual presents sound, scholarly descriptions of adults as 
learners and Includes prlticlples for adult learning. 

Volunteer Adminimtration Qwrnrtmriy JoMMrtuU. Poblisbed by: 
AasociaUon for Volunteer Administration, Association of 
Volonteer Bnreans, Ine. and tho Association ^ Voinntaiy 
Action Sdiolars, P.O. Bo* 4B84, Bonld«r. CO 80306. 

This journal presents articles dealing with research, practice, and 
experiential and Inspirational analysis of the "new profession" of 
volunteerlsm. 
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Voluntm^ Rmadmrmhip, VtOOimh^d hfi Dhrlsion of WICOV/ 
NCVA, P.O. Bom 1807, Bonlder, CO 80306. 

A yearly catalogue annotating published works relating to the many 
facets of volunteering, it offers both "classics" in the field and also 
"Just published" resources for expanding perceptions of volunteer 
involvement and increasing abilities to practically manage agencies 
and programs. 

Wilson, Msrlene. BffccHvr management of Volunteer 
Frogramm, Boulder, CO: Volimteor Maitagement AMOciatM. 
379 S. Cedwbroofc Road. S0303. 1976. 

This publication details management theories about leadership, 
motivation, organizational climate, planning and evaluation, and 
delegation as they appiy to the tasks that confront the volunteei 
program director. 

TMCA of MetropoUtim Chicago. The OfHce of Training and 
Human Development. Betping Handms The Key to Success . 
Chicago. IL: YMCA of MetropoUtan Chicago. 29 Weat Randolph 
St., 1979. 

A volunteer development manual for YMCA staff, this guide Is 
supplemented by forms, samples, and models that describe 
volunteer rotes In the YMCA. the art of writing Job descriptions, 
recruitment methods, the management of volunteer programs, 
special considerations such as funding. Insurance, and problems, 
and a selected list of resources. 



